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This report was elaborated within the framework 
of the programme, “Regional Uniuersity Network on 
Governance and Management of Higher Education in 
Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, the 
Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (FYROM), 
and the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia”. The 
programme is, for the most part, funded by the 
European Commission and is being implemented 
by the UNESCO European Center for Higher 
Education (UNESCO-CEPES) in co-operation with 
the Task Force on Education and Youth - 
Enhanced Group Process (Stability Pact for South 
East Europe). 



Preface 



This volume is the first in a series of four publications on 
aspects of governance in higher education that are being 
produced as a partial outcome of the joint UNESCO-CEPES - 
European Commission project to create a Regional University 
Network on Governance and Management of Higher Education 
in South East Europe. The Programme was originally 
presented through Table One "Democracy and Good 
Governance" of the Stability Pact for South East Europe as 
part of its "quick-start package". It has been developed through 
the Task Force on Education and Youth, Enhanced Graz 
Process, a coordinating mechanism for educational co- 
operation with South East Europe. 

The basic assumption of the Programme is that, when 
considering the overall situation in the countries of the region, 
education in general, higher education in particular, should 
play a key role in supporting the search for sustainable peace, 
reconciliation, and development of civil sociefy. 

Its wider objectives include the following: 

- to integrate the universities and higher education 
authorities of South East Europe into existing European 
networks; 

- to develop higher education policies that are based on 
European standards and international best practice in 
the areas of strategic management, financial 
management, relations with civil society, and quality 
assurance; 

- to develop national and institutional capacities and skills 
in higher education strategic management and policy 
making; 

- to stimulate the establishment and/or consolidation of new 
structures and mechanisms of financial management, 
based on the principles of university autonomy and 
accountabilify, while encouraging the establishment of 
links with civil society and local economies. 
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PREFACE 



The anticipated outcomes of the Programme are expected to 
include the following; (i) integration of the countries of South 
East Europe into the European Higher Education Area as 
defined in the Bologna Declaration; (ii) the creation of a 
network of the authorities and institutions involved in higher 
education through which good practice in academic 
governance, policy making, strategic and financial 
management, and quality assurance in higher education can 
be exchanged; (Hi) strengthened national institutional 
capacities and skills in regard to strategic management and 
policy making in higher education; (iv) the creation of new 
structures and mechanisms for financial management, based 
on the principles of university autonomy and accountability, 
while encouraging links with civil society and local economies. 

This first volume, by Lazar Vlasceanu of Romania and Lewis 
Purser of Ireland, describes the results of a survey of higher 
education governing structures in the countries participating 
in the Programme; Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, and the Former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia and recommends ways in which its 
activities should develop to meet the individual needs of the 
beneficiaries. The survey, it should be added, has assumed a 
broad interpretation of governing structures to include those 
structures specifically devoted, in the countries and higher 
education institutions and systems concerned, to strategic 
planning and management, to the funding of higher education 
and to financial management, and to quality assurance. 

Indeed, separate volumes are planned and will be published 
on strategic planning and management of higher education, on 
quality assurance and the development of course programmes, 
and on financial management and institutional relationships 
with civil society and the local economy. The three of them 
along with the present volume will, first of all, be addressed to 
the leadership of the ten pilot higher education institutions 
that have been selected in the subregion covered by the 
Programme. They will also, of course, be of interest to other 
stakeholders. 
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We offer this first publication that is published as a volume 
in the UNESCO-CEPES series, Papers on Higher Education, in 
the hope that it will contribute strongly to the anticipated goal 
of creating a successful Regional University Network of 
Governance and Management of Higher Education in South 
East Europe. 

Jan Sadlak 
Director of UNESCO-CEPES 



Foreword 



The Programme, “Regional University Network on Governance 
and Management of Higher Education in Albania, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia, the Former Yugoslav RepubKc of 
Macedonia (FYROM), and the Federal RepubKc of Yugoslavia”, 
was designed so as to include three phases: an inception phase, 
an implementation phase, and a dissemination phase. During 
the inception phase (1 Januaiy - 31 March 2002), we were 
expected to survey the state of governance and management 
structures and their functioning in higher education in Albania, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, the Federal RepubKc of 
Yugoslavia, and the FYR of Macedonia. Given the data and 
information acquired, we were also expected to make 
recommendations as to how the Programme activities should 
develop to meet the needs and concerns of the beneficiaries. The 
resulting report was to be presented to the Steering Committee 
of the Programme before the end of the inception phase. 

We are now submitting our report. While doing so, we 
should Kke to thank aK those who shared their experiences, 
data, and information from aU the higher education 
institutions concerned and from the ministries in charge of 
higher education in the beneficiaiy countries. We are also 
indebted to those who wrote thematic reviews, mainly within 
the framework of OECD, but also within other frameworks 
[e.g., EC TEMPUS, the Council of Europe, UNESCO, the Soros 
Foundation, etc.), on national poKcies for education in the 
countries/entities involved in our Programme, and who 
provided us with valuable information. We have tried to map 
out that information from various documents which would 
provide insights into the state of higher education poKcies, 
while correcting or matching it with the information coUected 
during our study visits to the beneficiary countries. We are 
personaKy much indebted to our coUeagues who traveled in 
each country/ entity of the region (Lewis Purser, Laszlo Frenyo, 
and Karl Kaser), to those from UNESCO-CEPES (Laura 
Griinberg, CeciKa Preda, and Ana-Maria Dima) who compiled 
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the information on trends and developments in higher 
education, and particularly, to Mariana Gherman, Lazar 
Vlasceanu’s secretary, who worked so very hard, far beyond 
the can of duty. 

Our report is structured into two parts, these being the 
Executive Summary, and the Report as such. The Executive 
Summary is not simply a resume of the information on 
governance and management structures and on the 
developments in the areas of concern in our Programme (Le., 
strategic management, funding and financial management, 
and qucdity assurance). The main points here refer to those 
recommendations which we consider valuable and important 
for the contents and approaches of the future activities to be 
developed in the Programme. We are expecting the Steering 
Committee members to reflect on the proposed 
recommendations and to provide us with comments and, of 
course, suggestions for further improvement. The Report as 
such includes two parts. The first part provides detailed 
information and the grounds for our recommendations, while 
the second part is a compilation of basic data and information 
so structured as to outline the current European views on 
higher education policies and developments from the 
beneficiary countries. 

Needless to say, cdl the views expressed in this report are 
those of the authors and do not commit, in any way, the 
organizations for which they work. Moreover, the views are first 
and foremost intended to increase the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the envisaged Programme activities, and also to 
enhance the contribution of South East European higher 
education in the shaping of the envisaged European Higher 
Education Area. 

Although our report is focused on the governance and 
management of higher education and to related issues, our key 
assumption is that governance and management are as good 
as the academic performances in teaching, research, and 
scholarship they induce. For this reason, we consider the two 
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areas to be matters of common concern for academics and 
policy makers. 

It seems to us that the time is ripe in the region to be 
passing from words to action, while assuring the full 
compliance with the contemporaiy development of higher 
education in Europe. It is our hope that this wish will soon be 
realized. 



Lazar Vldsceanu and Lewis Parser 



Terms of Reference 

Within the Programme, Regional University Network on 
Governance and Management of Higher Education in Albania, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, FYROM and FRY, in order to 
elaborate, during the inception phase, a report on Needs and 
Issues of Concern in the Higher Education Systems of the 
Beneficiary Countries, a team of experts is established as 
follows, 

- Lewis Purser, European University Association (EUA); 

- Karl Kaser, University of Graz, Department of South East 
European History; 

- Laszlo Frenyo, Western Maryland College, Budapest 
Programme; 

- Lazar Vlasceanu, UNESCO-CEPES. 

The members of the team wiU work with the following terms 
of reference: 

- To outline the overall state of the systems of higher 
education institutions in the beneficiary countries, with 
particular references to purposes, shapes, structures, 
sizes, and flows of students, staff and study materials; 

- To specify the recent developments in the systems and 
institutions of higher education in the fields of: 

■ governance, strategic management, and policy 
making ; 

■ funding sources and mechanisms, financial 
management, and institutional relationships with 
civil society and the local economy; 

■ quality assurance and the development of study 
programmes. 

- To collect information on other projects, particularly on 
TEMPUS projects, relevant for the topics of the Report; 

- To identify the needs for further improvement in the 
above-mentioned fields; 
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- To formulate recommendations on how the contents and 
the activities of the Programme on the three topics 
mentioned above should be designed to meet the needs 
of the beneficiaries. 

The team should take account of the Description of the 
Programme, in Part 2, below. 

The following issues need special attention in data 
collection and processing: 

STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT, GOVERNANCE, AND POLICY 
MAKING: 

- University autonomy and accountability; legal basis, 
faculty versus university level; mechanisms of 
functioning; possible infringements on university 
autonomy. 

- Leadership and policy-making in higher education: types 
of relationships between rninistry and institutions; degrees 
of freedom for institutional actions - centralization/ 
decentralization in the system; academic democracy at 
work. 

- Decision-making process: decision-making bodies and 
areas of competence; factual information availability and 
decision-making. 

- Policy evaluation and its effects. 

- Academic management and university administration: 
distinctions versus overlaps between areas of competence; 
existing competencies of the administrative staff (at 
ministry and institutional level); incentives for improving 
the qualifications of academic managers and university 
administration . 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND INSTITUTIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE CIVIL SOCIETY AND LOCAL 
ECONOMY: 

- Sources of higher education funding and their shares in 
mstitutional budgets. 
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- Level of budgetary funding of higher education 
(comparative data in time and space). 

- Mod^ties of distributing budgetary funds to 

institutions: transparency versus opaque systems. 

- Investments in developing institutional infrastructures, 
mainly laboratory equipment and libraries. 

QUALITY ASSURANCE AND DEVELOPMENT OF STUDY 
PROGRAMMES: 

- National and institutional mechanisms, bodies, 

processes of quality assurance. 

- Quality evaluation: existing standards and indicators. 

- Institutional mechanisms of academic quality 
improvement. 

- Quality assurance and accreditation. 

- Relationships between quality assurance and study 
programmes with special reference to study credits and 
their transferability. 

These are to be seen within the wider framework of the 
Bologna Process for shaping out the European Higher 
Education Area. 

The members of the team should visit authorities and 
institutions of higher education as follows: 

Mr. Karl Raster in Albania and FYROM 

Mr. Laszlo Frenyo in Serbia, Kosovo, and Montenegro 

Mr. Lewis Purser and ^ Croatia and Bosnia and 
Mr. Lazar Vlasceanu ^ Herzegovina 

During the visits, the members of the team wfU collect 
information and process it in order to present an overview on 
each countiy. The overviews will be further processed by Mr. 
Lewis Purser and Mr. Laz^ Vlasceanu and presented in the 
form of a Report. The Report will be presented first to the 
Steering Committee of the Programme. 
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Executive Summary 



Development of Higher Education: Searching for Options 

When compared with universities of other European countries, 
particularly with those of the European Union, the universities 
of South East Europe (here we refer in particular to those in 
the countries covered by this Programme: Albania, Croatia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia, and the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia) are clearly 
faced with both specific and general challenges: 

a) Europeanization and globalization of higher education; 

b) Economic, political, and social transition; 

cj The re-establishment of functioning, practical co- 
operation at regional level across (recently created) 
borders. 

Each of these challenges alone is serious. Their combined 
effect generates the need to reform higher education, to 
Introduce new Institutional settings, and to connect them to 
the wider areas of European higher education. 

Changes In higher education In South East Europe may be 
conceived from the perspective of certain assumptions: 

- Catching up versus being part of a wider enterprise of 
reorienting higher education in Europe; 

- Short-term versus long/medium-term perspectives of 
change; 

- Reactive versus proactive changes; 

- Change from inside versus change from outside; 

- Top-down versus bottom-up change; 

- Imposed versus self-generating change. 

Such assumptions may help in clarifying the orientations of 
certain options. For the sake of demonstration, let us look 
more closely at some examples. 
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CATCHING UP VERSUS BEING PART OF A WIDER REFORM 
AREA 

When considering the previously mentioned assumptions, two 
approaches might be underlined from the onset: 

a) the “lagging behind” approach would put the emphasis 
on the gap that exists and will probably continue to 
exist between higher education institutions of Western 
Europe and those of South East Europe; 

b) the “catching up” approach would bet on the 
opportunities which will be opened to universities in 
South East Europe to rapidly introduce those changes 
which wUl make them embark on a rapid development 
towards the emerging European Higher Education 
Area. 

However, we prefer to dismiss both these approaches. The 
“catching-up” approach should be replaced by a convergent 
and concomitant development of the universities of South East 
Europe. It would be best for the agenda of change in the 
universities of South East Europe to line up with that of the 
West, this being the only way for them to be fuUy included in 
the common European higher education area. The challenges 
facing higher education in South East Europe are then not 
those of catching-up with higher education in Western Europe, 
but of being part of the wider enterprise of reorienting the 
whole of European higher education. 

The Bologna Declaration provides such a framework, and 
the universities of South East Europe should take fuU account 
of its provisions, doing so being the best chance of making 
changes part of a long-term sustainability. The short-term 
support provided by the European academic community, let us 
say, within the TEMPUS programme, or within our own 
programme, should be framed by such an approach, avoiding 
any compliance with reparatory short-sighted measures, 
focused on local, sectional, or selfish academic demands. 
Potentially less hampered by complicated structures and large 
national systems of higher education, and already facing the 
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necessity of re-organization and development, the universities 
of South East Europe stand a good chance of acting as 
successful laboratories for radical innovation. This innovation 
can occur not only in the fields of knowledge production and 
distribution, but also in the development of civil society. For 
this change to occur, the reconstruction of the idea of the 
university in South East Europe should be placed on the 
agenda. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE IDEA OF THE UNIVERSITY 

First and foremost, the reconstruction of the idea of the 
university in South East Europe stems from the current 
conception of the university as an association /federation of 
autonomous faculties /schools /departments. Pushed to an 
extreme, each faculty presents itself as a highly specialized 
“university”, having its own staff, rules, and curriculum, while 
maintaining only very loose relations with other faculties under 
the umbrella of a university deprived of any real institutional 
power. Given such circumstances, it is easy to appreciate the 
lack of communication among disciplines, the closing of 
specialized minds, the parallel tracks of evolution, and the 
multiplicity of disciplinaiy sectional interests and identities. In 
addition, community fragmentation is associated with various 
sorts of academic diversification, which, however, does not 
take into account the growing demands for inter-disciplinary 
teaching, learning and research. 

Overly focused on locally entrenched development, the 
universities of South East Europe are faced with the risk of not 
taking due consideration of the current trends of 
Europeanization and globalization of the academic world. 
While the traditional Humboldtian, Napoleonic, or Anglo-Saxon 
models of the university are under review ever}Avhere, 
regarding their capacity to cope with the trends of 
massification and globalization, those in South East Europe 
are looking too much into the past for inspiration to cope with 
present realities and new developments. 
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While being mass oriented in form of scale and structures, 
the universities of South East Europe tend to remain elitist in 
their values and approaches. This stance generates a tension 
that reveals itself in the ways universities function and manage 
their affairs. Moving beyond this tension requires them to 
reach out to diverse communities of current and potential 
learners, to appreciate the relevance of the newly emerging 
synergies linking the economy, identity and culture, and 
knowledge and society. It also means that universities should 
seek new managerial and governing models that require new 
structures and mechanisms, the professionalization of 
managers, and reliance on a new group of specialized 
academic administrators. 

Much of the emphasis in university governance and 
management has been placed on the restoration and 
conservation of institutional autonomy and academic freedom. 
These are, by aU accounts, very important issues in South 
East Europe, particularly when one considers the legacies of 
the recent past. However, certain consequences of this 
emphasis cannot be overlooked. First, faculties and schools 
are separate legal entities, funded directly or indirectly by the 
state, disposing of full autonomy within the university, thus 
removing any decision-making power from the university per 
se. Secondly, almost all managerial activities are carried out by 
academics, leaving to administrators only routine types of 
actions without clear responsibilities. The distinction between 
academic management and administration is not operational, 
thus bearing on the quality of the institutional functioning of 
universities. A way out of the dominant amateurish practices 
of university management should be rapidly found, thus 
putting in place the grounds for new managerial techniques. 
The reconstruction of the idea of the university calls out for 
appropriate changes in the relationships with faculties and 
schools, in the organization and development of curricula, and 
in institutional management and administration. 
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Trends and Developments 

DIYERSITY AND COMMONALITY 

The higher education systems and institutions of the 
countries /entities involved in the project reveal a certain level 
of both diversity and commonality. The commonalities have 
their origin, first of all, in the challenges higher education is 
confronted with in this period of transition to a market 
economy, liberal democracy, and a knowledge-based society. 
They also have origins in specific configurations of academic 
cultural traditions and in the existing institutional structures. 
When referring to diversity, a distinction should be made 
between “real” diversity, which is less obvious in academic 
terms, and “invoked” diversity, which is associated with the 
national and Linguistic identities to be institutionally asserted 
by higher education institutions. Moreover, one is often 
referred to a large diversity of institutions in terms of their 
performances in research and teaching, in the quality of staff 
and students, and in the availability of teaching resources. In 
this respect, more often than not, one particular university, 
usually located -in the capital city, is considered as having the 
highest performances, both in teaching and research, fully 
compatible with those of its Western European sisters. Other 
universities and higher education institutions, usually younger 
ones, are viewed as serving local communities, thus being 
parochial and with smaller chances of asserting themselves 
internationally. The problem with this perceived diversity is not 
the hierarchy as such, but rather its consequences in terms of 
resource distribution in the system and mainly with regard to 
any new initiatives or innovations. 

HIGHER EDUCATION REFORM 

While a certain variation in the issues of concern may be 
identified, there can be no doubt that the reform process is 
very much focused on two categories of issues. On the one 
hand, all government reform strategies emphasize governance 
and management issues related to funding, quality assurance. 
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accreditation, information system development, and student 
assessment. References are made both to new institutional 
(managerial) structures and to their efficient functioning. On 
the other hand, emphasis is being put on academic priorities: 
development of new study programmes and the restructuring 
of existing ones, the introduction of credit systems and of 
modular structures in new curricular designs, staff and 
student mobility, etc. However, the optimal ways of linking 
these two categories of reform issues are still a problem for the 
management of change. One may assume that without 
bringing about proper changes in the government and 
management structures of higher education, all 
transformations in the areas of research, teaching, learning, 
and student assessment will have less of a chance of being 
successfully implemented. 

LEGISLATION 

While in most of the countries/ entities involved in this 
programme, new laws on higher education were adopted 
immediately after 1990, new laws were again adopted in the 
second half of the 1990s following the events and processes of 
the previous decade [e.g., war, political changes, economic 
transition, increased internationalization, etc.). The present 
period is yet again dominated by the adoption of new laws on 
higher education. At this new stage, the basic trends are the 
following: 

i) The provisions of the Bologna Declaration are considered as 
stipulating both the basic values and the most important 
options for assuring the development of higher education 
systems and institutions of a kind which would enable them 
to become part of the European Higher Education Area. 

ii) The newly envisaged laws are not necessarily based on a 
thorough assessment of the state of affairs in higher 
education or on a clearly stated strategy of its development. 
Many countries /entities have no official higher education 
strategy. More frequently than not, the general assumption 
seems to be that a “good law” would provide both new 
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openings and opportunities for the development of higher 
education. A law would appear as the solution to almost all 
problems affecting higher education. The problem is that the 
notion of a “good law” is fcir from being the object of a 
consensus, being located in the realm of desirability. At the 
same time, in the best of cases, a law provides only a 
framework for further institutional development of higher 
education, and it should not be invested with more that it 
can do. 

iiij University autonomy is considered by most academics to be 
a key Vcdue, which should be weU protected legally, while 
politicians feel more attracted by the idea of the university 
as a national symbol and as an institution strongly and 
actively participating in the promotion of national values. 
We may observe in these approaches a gap between the 
meanings attached to the same value, the result being that 
autonomy is kept very much on the agenda. Furthermore, 
the essential link between autonomy on the one hand, and 
responsibility and accountability on the other, is rarely 
mentioned. 

Our Programme will cover a period in which the legislative 
process for higher education is likely to be very dynamic. This 
dynamism may provide opportunities for certain actions, but it 
may also generate constraints which are now difficult to 
anticipate. It is hoped that the Programme can also help 
examine issues which future legislation may need to address. 

STAFF SHORTAGE AND THE EXPANSION OF STUDENT 
NUMBERS 

Almost every year, one may observe, in all the higher education 
systems and institutions across the region, a steady increase 
in the number of students coupled with a shortage of staff. 
Owing to the rigours of war and to other factors, many highly 
qualified staff have left their countries or institutions, and 
some have not yet returned. Young graduates prefer to opt for 
careers outside universities or in research institutes in order to 
earn higher salaries than what their institutions offer and to 
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have better prospects for personal development. There is also a 
shortage of staff in the administration of higher education at 
both system and institutional level. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

In terms of premises, laboratory equipment, documentation, 
and training facilities, the infrastructure is either outdated or 
in a state that is badly affected by war or by lack of 
investment. 

A GAP BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE AND ACTION 

There is a considerable gap between available knowledge, 
readily demonstrated by university leaders and policy makers 
across the region, and concrete actions resulting from this 
knowledge. Breaks or barriers may be real or symbolic, but 
they are permanently present and perceived as acting against 
any effective and efficient constructive action. One may 
frequently listen to discussions about the difficulties of acting, 
rather than about how actions could be taken to eliminate 
difficulties in order to achieve something substantial. 

GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT 

A strong focus on the political agenda (almost everything being 
politicized), a lack of leadership, and a scarcity of managerial 
and administrative staff affect the governance and 
management of higher education. Accountability is a non- 
existing concept or practice, since autonomy is considered to 
be the sign of the full independence of the corporate body of 
academics within their own organization. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

When considering such background information, the key options for the 
future work within our programme should be based on the following principles; 

From words to action 
Barriers can be removed 
Universities serve the students 

The participation of all in shaping the future of the academy 
Learning by doing 

Consolidating of gains and production of more change 

Anchoring of new approaches in the internal culture of the institutions 



Strategic management and policy making 

It can be safely stated that, throughout the higher education 
systems and institutions of the beneficiary countries /entities, 
there is a general awareness of the need for policy making and 
implementation and for institutional strategic management. 
The new policy documents that have emerged reflect both 
certain common past experiences and certain projections into 
the future which are being shaped clearly by the Bologna 
Declaration. However, the largest challenge here is that of 
simultaneously creating awareness of traditions that must be 
preserved and insight into the needs for change. Policy makers 
and academics often struggle to meet the dual aims of 
recognizing the value in current practices and the need, at the 
same time, to change practices. 

HIGHER EDUCATION POLICY 

Certain features of our participating countries /entities are 
revealed in their higher education policies. 

- Higher education policy making bodies are located either 
in the ministries of education, or of research, science, 
and technology. Both locations have their own 
justifications, and we do not intend to argue about them, 
one way or the other. However, any higher education 
policy should be clearly linked to the development of the 
following issues: education, research, science, and 
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technology, thus having a wider area of concern and a 
larger variety of stakeholders. 

- Policy making is not built on a reliable and valid set of 
data and information about the working of the system 
and the institutions. Despite their having been initiated, 
information and data systems are not yet available. 
References to standards and indicators are rarely made. 
This situation generates important problems, which 
should be urgently addressed. 

- Policy implementation is far from having avciilable real 
mechanisms and procedures, and the same holds true 
for policy monitoring and evaluation. Sometimes policy 
making is relegated to the programmes of political 
parties, and policy implementation plans do not exist in 
the field. 

- While environmental factors, external to higher 
education (like emerging markets, political influence, or 
legal constraints), do change and act intensively, they 
are not thoroughly taken into consideration when 
designing new policies on higher education. 
Appropriations are often divorced from market 
mechanisms. Thus higher education institutions, which 
are public bodies, may not deal with issues of their 
effective and efficient functioning. Supervisory bodies 
often follow historical precedents of centralization or 
confuse policy issues with political influences, which 
generate too many institutional constraints and conflicts 
of interests. 

- Higher education systems and institutions operate 
nationally, but they are increasingly subject to external 
competition, even in South East Europe. However, 
competitive models and incentives are not used, or they 
have little reference to policy making in the region. 
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STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT 

A key to higher education institutional development is strategic 
management, a view held by many academics and university 
leaders in the region. The problem is that of moving from 
intentions or from a mentally adopted position to the factual 
reality of strategic management. In this respect, we should 
again mention the existence of a real gap between the level of 
available information and that of effective action. This gap is 
the result of many factors, both exogenous and endogenous, to 
higher education institutions. As exogenous factors, we may 
consider: 

- Legal and traditional constraints that limit autonomy 
and flextbility, thus preventing institutions to conceive 
their own functioning and development independently. 

- Political influences coming from different quarters and 
that aire often contradictory, while public opinion, 
interest groups, lobbying and interventions by political 
leaders, parliamentarians and policy makers atre also 
sources of political influence which generate 
disturbances in universities, having also in mind the fact 
that many key politicians atre also academics. 

- Setting the agenda for strategic change is subject to 
various interpretations of events and trends which are 
both national and international, the range of 
interpretations of the same event or trend may vary both 
in time and space, so that taking stock of a cleatr line of 
action is rather difficult. 

- Higher education institutions are limited in number, 
from one to about eight or so, out of which one holds a 
key position, being invested with many qualities as 
symbols of national pride; it so happens then that many 
concerns cluster around single institutions, making it 
difficult to narrow concerns and to focus strategy. 

- Too many ubiquitous stakeholders, mainly those with 
ranking positions, express their expectations and 
sometimes act as “owners” who impose their views on 
the ways activities should evolve in higher education 
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institutions, views which are usually related to weU 
established traditions. 

In order to cope with the effects of such “environmental 
constraints”, higher education institutions must be prepared 
to negotiate when embarking on strategy elaboration. 
Unfortunately, their skills and readiness to negotiate are 
rather limited, being influenced by the ways internal 
processes are carried out. Let us then consider some of these 
endogenous factors affecting the processes of institutional 
strategic management: 

- There are too many goals, and often these are both 
vague and conflicting at the university level. This in- 
built ambiguity makes it difficult to identify current 
and future directions which are so important for 
managing a university strategically. 

- When institutional autonomy is granted to both 
universities and faculties (and it is limited mainly in 
financial terms), university leaders and administrators 
have a weaker power base and less authority to shape 
out a strategy and the institutional settings 
corresponding to it. 

- For financial reasons, many academics are engaged in 
multiple employment, both in the same and in different 
universities. This situation makes it difficult not only to 
reach consensus on points of strategy but also to avoid 
latent conflicts of interest. 

- Timing has a specific cultural meaning in the region, 
as some will contend, and it is clear that the sense of 
urgency in the university setting is far from being 
commonly understood. This sense of urgency is 
enhanced by the periodicity of elections and the 
political instability they engender. They interrupt 
strategic planning and give rise to inertia. Agendas are 
permanently changed, newcomers bring new ideas, 
peer reviews are being permanently demanded. 
Incorporating all of these in a normal flow of work 
requires time and considerable delays. 
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- Institutional incentives are more linked to individual 
performances and less to a better functioning of the 
university. Institutional fragmentation is so large and 
the actions of academics so centrifugal, that the 
elaboration of a university strategy is always 
postponed. 

One may easily see that exogenous and endogenous 
factors reinforce each other, and delays in the elaboration of 
plans for strategic management are a natural result. When 
considering how the effects of the two categories of factors 
may be combined in order to generate a specific institutional 
strategy, we may distinguish between two approaches: 

i) The reactive approach emphasizes either the passive 
posture with regard to local and international shifts of 
environment or the step-by-step actions which follow 
external changes. 

a) The entrepreneurial approach is focused on those 
changes which are based on the existing institutional 
strengths while putting forward new developments 
which show flexibility and rapid adaptation to 
environmental shifts. 

The reactive approach seems to be dominant among the 
higher education institutions of the region. One way of 
concretizing it is when changes are brought about, one after 
the other, as successive reactions to external or internal 
pressures. Such changes are far from being consistent. 
Either they take different shapes in different faculties of the 
university, or they are scattered in time. The other way is 
that of avoiding any institutional change. Passivity and 
inertia generate a reactive approach which in fact reveals a 
lack of strategic development. The entrepreneurial approach 
presupposes the elaboration of a proper strategy of 
institutional development, which preserves the strengths and 
identifies those changes which make the institution more 
competitive. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

It seems important to us that in our Programme we should put the emphasis 
on how to enable higher education institutions to construct entrepreneurial 
strategies in order for them to enhance their performances. For this reason, we 
expect the Programme to: 

Establish close links between policy making and institutional strategic 
development: 

Outline the necessary techniques for both processes, particularly to: 

■ develop techniques for accessing and using information and data: 

■ elaborate techniques for setting policy and strategic priorities: 

■ identify techniques for elaborating policy documents and strategies. 

Develop institutional strategic plans in at least one university from each 
participating country/entity: 

Provide incentiyes for the participants to commit themselves to working on 
policy and strategy: 

Examine ways in which, using other resources, a regional post-graduate 
programme in higher education management could be developed to create 
a professional corpus of civil servants and university managers. 



Quality Assurance and the Development of Study 
Programmes 

Quality assurance in the higher education systems of the 
beneficiary countries and entities of our Programme is 
confronted with the need to identify a specific institutional 
configuration while keeping up with corresponding 
developments in the wider Europe. The specificity of South 
East Europe in this regard is induced by such factors as small 
higher education systems, post-war and transitional processes, 
scarcity if not lack of resources, and a dominating culture of 
academic complacency, having operated for a long time in a 
rather closed manner. No audit culture currently exists on 
which to ground appropriate policies. The quality of higher 
education is perceived by the majority of local academics as 
reflecting high standards, as being traditionally good, facts to 
be taken for granted, being based on general /historical/ 
cultural beliefs which do not require a special demonstration 
related to concrete measurement standards and criteria. 
Consequently, quality standards and criteria have never been 
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made explicit, even though they operate implicitly as a sort of 
hidden framework to be invoked only in a time of crisis. 
Quality assurance monitoring systems are evolving slowly in 
all these countries, but this evolution is occurring in the 
context of a weak, unstable institutional framework, featuring 
a visible lack of national competencies in developing, adapting, 
and implementing specific standards and instruments. 
Information, research, and practice on the use of quality 
assurance instruments (as much as they exist) are not used in 
systematic and efficient ways so as to provide concrete 
feedback to adjust curricula or educational policies. The lack 
of belief in the need to have concrete evaluation mechanisms, 
methodologies, and policies in the area complicates even more 
any national or international effort to support the development 
of such monitoring and evaluation systems. 

When exploring developments in this field in the region, a 
distinction between institutional quality assurance and suhject- 
or programme-based quality evaluation appears as important. 
The former should be thoroughly developed in each higher 
education institution having as references issues such as the 
following: 

i) Establishment/ consolidation of an office in charge of 
quality management: 

ii) Clarification /decisions as to the purpose(s) of quality 
assurance: shifting the focus from inputs (e.g., staff, 
resources, teaching, etc.) to outputs [e.g., learning, 
competencies, etc.): 

Hi) Specification of the standards, criteria, and indicators for 
the internal evaluation of the quality of each degree 
awarded by the institutions in full compliance with their 
European corespondents: 

iv) Clear statements of the procedures for managing the 
quality of degrees awarded by the institution. 

'In order to make concrete progress in these areas, there is 
an urgent need to establish, among educational decision- 
makers, a sense of urgency concerning the need for 
establishing quality assurance bodies, that are really 
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functional and for implementing institutional quality 
assessment procedures and policies. The problem is also one 
of developing a quality culture in higher education institutions, 
which is to be fully linked to the quality culture in the wider 
Europe and of being ready to participate in information and 
data sharing. The recent European trends of moving even 
further towards a conception of quality as improvement of 
learning outcomes, of accountability as implying the 
transformation of the learning paradigm, and the development 
of a reflective practice in those who teach and a critical ability 
to move beyond established parameters of thinking in those 
who learn, all reflect a new stage which should start taking 
roots in the higher education systems and institutions in the 
region. Thinking of institutional quality assurance in terms of 
“fitness for purpose” is, for the time being, challenging, but yet 
unfeasible in the region, owing to a lack of clearly stated 
purposes, and of objective strategies within higher education 
reform. Few universities have clear mission statements or 
publicly known development strategies. The objectives to be 
attained using quality assurance mechanisms remain 
therefore unclear. 

In addition to institutional quality assurance, the need for 
subject-based quality evaluation holds a strategic position both 
in the country/ entity approach to academic quality and in 
Europe as a whole. What is being referred to is the linking of 
each subject area, discipline, or profession, as is corpecrated 
in a country /entity, to practices and standards existing 
elsewhere in Europe. When considering the size of the higher 
education systems in the region, one may easily dismiss any 
use of a nationally-driven peer review system. Even if such 
internal reviewing practices were accepted, a sufficient number 
of qualified national experts are in most cases not available to 
develop and/or to monitor the quality of higher education. 
There are also costs involved in monitoring the quality of the 
system of which the educational actors are not always aware 
and which are not reflected in the higher education budgets. 
While considering such trends emd developments, one may 
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envisage the possibility of initiating a network focused on 
subject/discipUne/profession quality evaluation. Such a 
network might be initiated within the region and be easily 
linked to other emerging European networks. It might assume 
responsibility for sharing information on European quality 
standards and procedures and for establishing a pool of 
quality reviewers to be further used for evaluation purposes 
both within and outside the region. Most of all, the network 
would offer a chance to really practice quality evaluation as a 
reliable exercise of academic quality assurance and 
improvement. Higher education institutions should be made 
increasingly responsible for the quality of the subjects and 
disciplines they offer. 

Quality assurance is, one way or the other, related to the 
accreditation and recognition of quaMcations. While both have 
been partly addressed in the countries /entities of the region by 
taking as reference specific European developments, it also 
happens that certain barriers to their implementation are at 
work. For instance, qualifications awarded by certain higher 
education institutions are not recognized by others on grounds 
which are politically induced, having nothing to do with their 
real quality. Accreditation may be nationally awarded to a new 
institution or study programme on weak, vaguely stated, 
political grounds. Bodies or councils in charge of accreditation 
or recognition have been legally established. Sometimes they 
can also use some minimal equipment for communication, but 
they are far from being operational in terms of staff and 
practices. Recognition bodies (ENICs), where these exist, may 
function better, being part of the Council of Europe/UNESCO 
Network. In order to achieve accreditation objectives, the need 
to establish a regional network, to be strongly linked to 
envisaged European developments, should again be asserted. 
Such a network could act as a guiding coalition that could 
generate change, communicate change, and induce short-term 
achievements. 

As far as course programmes are concerned, it is clear that 
their structure and contents have been revised and updated. 
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The most comprehensive changes have been in the social 
sciences and the humanities. The structure of qualifications 
varies from country to country, but there are also sufficient 
commonalities that allow for increased mobility. Some 
international efforts have been focusing directly on reshaping 
the curricula and their various programmes in these countries. 
Adapting the new curricula to both the needs of society and to 
European standards is another challenge both for national 
educational actors and decision-makers and for international 
project designers. A common credit transfer system for all 
courses in all universities, to facilitate student transfer's and 
help ensure quality standards, is envisaged in all of these 
countries. Some of the countries have already started to 
implement such a system but need further support and 
motivation to fuUy accelerate the change. The European Credit 
Transfer System (ECTS) is going to be very much on the 
agenda in the years to come. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Quality holds a key position in any strategy to reform higher education in the 
countries of the region and is central to the Bologna Process. Moreover, 
governance and management should be so designed as to improve quality on a 
permanent basis. It is for these reasons that our Programme has quality as a 
key component and its activities should be so designed as to: 

Build on the distinction between institutional quality assurance and 
programme or subject evaluation and offer appropriate solutions to each; 
Contribute to the development of a quality culture in the systems and 
institutions based on a culture of evidence with reference to: 

■ standards, criteria, and indicators, focused on outputs: 

■ procedures and mechanisms: 

■ participation of all teachers, students, and other stakeholders: 
Provide incentives, according to needs, for initiating, consolidating, and 
developing structures and practices of academic quality management; 
Establish optimal links between overall policy-making and implementation 
in higher education funding and quality; 

Search for possibilities to establish networks focused on quality issues 
among higher education institutions and also among subjects /disciplines/ 
professions; 

Insist on the European dimension of quality assurance and evaluation by 
providing links with all relevant European developments, while stressing the 
need for locally adapted models. 
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Financial Management and Institutional Relationships 
with Civil Society 

Financial management in the higher education systems of the 
beneficiary countries and entities of our Programme is 
confronted with the need to reinforce public funding for higher 
education from State budgets, while at the same time rapidly 
developing alternative sources of funding. Universities have to 
ensure that financial resources are used as effectively as 
possible in meeting the institutional goals and objectives. 
However, the freedom of action which universities have to 
ensure this is currently extremely limited. 

There is no legal basis for the financial autonomy of 
universities. In most cases, the university does not have the 
legal possibility to make its own internal decisions regarding 
the allocation or re-allocation of funding. In many cases, the 
university does not even receive the funding, which transits 
directly to the faculties or institutes, which are themselves the 
legal entities. The university can often only freely decide on the 
use of funding which has been earned through private 
contractual sources. In most cases in the region, the 
proportion of such income in comparison to governmental 
income is very low. 

The State budget is the main source of funding. Apart from 
resulting in overall low levels of funding, the lack of alternative 
financial sources also means that ministries can exercise 
considerable control over the internal fife of the university. This 
control can be manipulated in highly political ways. There are 
no performance-based systems of criteria for the use of State 
budget funding. Institutions are funded in a fixed way, by 
taking as reference the number of teaching/ research posts, a 
method that provides no incentive to improve quality 
procedures or outputs. 

There is a general and chronic underfunding of higher 
education in the entire region. It is estimated that in most 
cases, between 80-90 percent of entire higher education 
budgets go on salaries alone. Even with this situation, the 
salary levels are far from competitive, and result in staff 
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maintaining several positions, sometimes within one 
institution, sometimes in several institutions in the same 
higher education system, sometimes also completely outside 
the education system. While this situation is logical from the 
individual perspective, this phenomenon effectively reduces the 
quality of the teaching and learning processes across the 
system, blocks the academic job market for younger entrants, 
and contributes to built-in resistance to any reform to 
encourage the rational use of human and financial resources. 

Tuition fees systems are present in the entire region within 
the public sector, with in some cases 100 percent of students 
paying a fixed fee as a part-contribution towards the costs of 
tuition. More usually however, over 50 percent of students pay 
no tuition fees, these being covered by the State budget 
contribution, while the remaining students pay either partial 
or fuU tuition fees, depending on their academic grades at 
entrance. This procedure is one response to the shortage of 
income from State budgets. Students typically also pay many 
sorts of “fees” for standard services, such as for taking an 
examination, obtaming a certificate, etc. The procedures for 
such fees are not always completely clear or transparent. 
Private income is not spent under transparent regulations. 
Many projects represent a parallel source for survival for 
professors and faculties, and it is unclear whether institutions 
are even aware of the existence of these funds. It is difficult 
therefore to have any consequent evaluation of the results of 
such projects at the institutional level. 

A percentage transfer (“overhead”) of income earned 
through external contracts by individuals, departments, and 
faculties to the central university budget is not a standard 
feature in the region. Such a system of overheads, with clearly 
established rules and procedures, represents one way of 
ensuring that those using the institutional name, reputation, 
and resources, are also contributing to its financial resources. 
However, the generally poor state of the economies in the 
countries and entities of the region means that there is limited 
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scope for co-operation in any important financial way between 
universities and civil society. 

Financial management is highly centralized in the entire 
region, and control lies more with the rninistries of finance 
than with the ministries responsible for higher education. 
Budgets are for the most part calculated on the basis of inputs 
(numbers of positions) rather than outputs (numbers of 
graduates, learning outcomes and competencies), resulting in 
continuously increasing numbers of undergraduate students 
and little knowledge of what outputs the institution may be 
producing. Funding mechanisms are not based on a “following 
the student” formula or voucher system. This way of operating 
contributes to the lack of fiexibility for students in transferring 
from one institution or faculty to another, and to the 
development of interdisciplinaiy study programmes. 

The high concentration of budgetaiy resources on salaries 
also means that the academic infrastructure has gradually 
deteriorated over a long period of time, and few new 
investments have been possible. There are few financial 
evaluations of these investment needs. Such global financial 
evaluations would help establish the real needs and their 
implications for the future. Given the expected scale of real 
investment needed at both system and institutional level, a 
multi-annual strategy for ensuring basic investments will also 
be essential. 

There are no specialized positions for financial managers 
within universities and faculties. Given the limited decision- 
making powers which have historically existed in this field, 
this lack is perhaps not surprising. However, a real reform of 
higher education financing will not be possible without such 
capacity within the institutions. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

A new vision of the financial management at system and institutional level will be 
needed to ensure successful participation in the European Higher Education 
Area. Current capacities in this field are weak, at all levels. Our Programme could 
usefuUy contribute to the development of such capacities and an increased sense 
of accountability by promoting activities designed to: 

Develop a vision of how fmancial responsibilities and management can be 
negotiated and shared between ministries and wiiversities; 

- Demonstrate the advantages of lump-sum funding on a contractual basis, 
with flexible mechanisms for the internal allocation and distribution of this 
funding to match university strategic objectives; 

Develop operational management information systems within universities, 
to inform university leaders and administrators responsible for the financial 
management of the institution and its accountability to society; 

Tackle the problem of serious under-investment, by facilitating the 
development of global financial evaluations to establish real investment 
needs and the implications of these for the future; 

Develop incentive systems to encourage entrepreneurial initiatives within 
the university, while at the same time ensuring that an overhead on 
external contract income is paid to the central university budget; 

Examine methods of developing a “voucher" system of funding for students. 

There are no clear systems of accountability in the entire 
region. The lack of financial autonomy means that the 
universities have limited responsibility for the use of funds. 
The very high percentages reserved for salaries also contribute 
to the lack of accountability, since there is little money left over 
for other types of expenditure. In some systems, state 
budgetary funding, still unused at the end of the year, must be 
returned to the ministry. Thus, is impossible to develop 
strategic reserves for new initiatives or discretionary funding to 
provide incentives. Functioning management information 
systems would however help promote both transparency and 
accountability in the field of financial management, by 
providing clear data on which financial decisions could be 
based, but by which financial decisions can also be judged. 
The current limited concept of fmancial accountability also 
restricts the institutional relationships with civil society. 

From all the contacts we have had with academics, 
researchers, university managers, and administrators and 
policy makers during our trips in the countries /entities of the 
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region, we know very well tJiat the value, importance, and 
potential for development of higher education are widely 
recognized. There is also a strong commitment of all those 
related to or involved in higher education to its radical 
improvement. Many are also wUUng to embrace change, 
assuming that there is less hope for improvement without 
inducing certain necessary changes. Our Programme stands a 
good chance of meeting such a commitment, despite certain 
chcdlenges, indeed difficulties, l 5 dng ahead. 



Part 1 



The Report: From Words to Action: 
Changing Higher Education Governance and 
Management Structures and Functioning ' 

An Approach 

1.1. Looking Ahead versus Falling Behind 

South East Europe in the post-Cold War period is confronted 
with many challenges and problems. Their vairiety is large. 
Pressures are being applied from different quarters. Messages 
are far from being convergent, and the need for consolidating 
the new order, be it political, economic, cultural, or social is 
growing. The newly emerged states, entities, and communities 
are searching for their identities and for the most appropriate 
ways of asserting them. International organizations like the 
United Nations and the European Union are putting forward 
policies for assisting the new processes of post-Cold-War 
reconciliation and development and are trying to conceive and 
to negotiate new foundations for the inclusion of the region 
into the European civil order. 

When considering such developments from the perspective 
of higher education institutions, the questions are: What is 
and should be the role of universities? How are universities 
going to cope with the changes in their environments, and 
what are they expected to do in the newly emerging 
circumstances? Such questions and others of the same sort 
are first and foremost relevant for the design of new policies for 
higher education reform and development. At the same time, 
the relevance of the responses given to such questions, while 
making universities important factors of reconciliation and 
development, might exceed the Urnits of the academic world. 

What follows is an attempt to view the prospective reforms 
and developments in higher education in South East Europe 
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from the perspective of possible and eventually probable 
options. 

A FEW ASSUMPTIONS 

When attempting to reform any higher education systems or 
institutions, the issues of concern are not simply those of 
introducing changes for the sake of making changes, but 
rather of reaching certain targets or of achieving certain levels 
of performance. The initial question of any higher education 
reform programme should then be: Why do certain universities 
perform better than others, and how does one account for the 
varjdng performances of universities? It is only after answering 
such questions that one can properly attempt to opt for those 
changes which would optimize university performances. 

Nobody questions the assertion that the performances of 
universities, be they in regard to teaching, scholarship, or 
research, vary both within and among countries or within and 
among regions. If one considers any country in the world 
having its own system of higher education institutions, one 
knows very weU that academics, students, and all other 
stakeholders assume implicitly the existence of hierarchies of 
universities classed in terais of performance. Academic 
performance may be evaluated in terms of teaching and/or 
research outcomes that are subject to internal and external 
comparison according to certain criteria and values. In 
addition to various implicit hierarchies, evaluation 
methodologies of different sorts are put to work as in countries 
Uke, for instance, the United States of America or the United 
Kingdom, with the explicit intention to generate hierarchies of 
universities and of their components in terms of teaching and 
of research performances. 

Implicit or explicit hierarchies of academic performance are 
linked to universities and higher education systems within and 
across the countries. When considering the more recent 
growing globalization of higher education, academic 
performance and its generating factors are placed not only in a 
wider framework, but are also considered for the purposes of 
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policy design and implementation, for making higher 
education more competitive. The Bologna Declaration, adopted 
in July 1999 by the European Ministers of Education, 
mentions explicitly the need for European universities to 
become more competitive worldwide: “We must in particular 
look at the objective of increasing the international 
competitiveness of the European system of higher education. 
The vitality and efficiency of any civilization can be measured 
by the appeal that its culture has for other countries. We need 
to ensure that the European higher education system acquires 
a world-wide degree of attraction equal to our extraordinary 
cultural and scientific traditions.” 

Globalization thus reflects new processes of global 
competitiveness between universities and also between higher 
education systems of various markets flke, for instance, those 
of the United States, the European Union, or the East Asian 
nations. 

For any university, these new trends present a radical 
challenge. Universities are still considered by many as 
“national symbols”, expected to actively promote national 
culture and history. In the newly established states and 
entities of South East Europe, universities are called upon to 
enhance their contributions to the promotion of the newly 
emerging identities and are thus being locked into national 
contexts. Small groups of local elites are often closely linked 
both to higher education and to national politics. As a result, 
although the universities may be confronted with the new 
currents of globalization, their performances may however 
once again not live up to these new trends of higher education 
development. 

However, instead of looking into the more or less distant 
future, it would be better to seek some explanation regarding 
the different levels of performance of universities. Most if not 
all of the available explanations are of a deterministic type, 
invoking various predictable factors. Some of these may be 
related to the available human and material resources. Others 
may refer to the existing traditions, to the dominant academic 
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ethos that sometimes are overly focused on authority and 
reproduction, while elsewhere they may be more open to 
innovation, knowledge production, and coUegiality. The 
number of performance-generating factors may be multiplied 
and the factors combined in various ways, thus explaining the 
variability of performances. However, the real issue is not so 
much related to the factors as to the explanatory model that 
includes them. 

A deterministic model relates one set of factors or predictors 
with some given performances and assumes a linear 
generating relationship: thus, if factor A, then perforrnance B. 
But academic performances follow a non-deterministic 
nonlinear path of development. Linear deterministic models 
are not appropriate for explaining nonlinear developments that 
are typical of such complex systems as higher education 
institutions. One may rather consider other alternative 
explanatory models like, for instance, those provided by 
institutional theory. ^ According to it, the differential 
performances of economic, political, or educational systems or 
organizations over time is fundamentally influenced by the way 
given institutions evolve. Institutions are “mles of the game”, 
that is, formal or informal constraints that shape human 
interaction, reduce uncertainty, and provide a stmcture to 
everyday kfe. While formal mles are instituted as a result of 
political or judicial decisions, informal constraints are 
embodied in customs, traditions, and various codes of 
conduct. Their combination s)iapes a path of development and 
a direction of change that is historically constituted and 
cannot be transformed overnight. 

Taking any university as an organization, its changes and 
developments follow, independently of its financial situation, a 
distinctive path which is dependent on the larger environment 
in which it functions while also reflecting its own logic in 



^ S. Brint, and J. Karabel, “Institutional Origins and Transformations: The Case of 
American Community Colleges”, in, W. W. Powell and P. J. DiMaggio, eds., The New 
Institutioncdism in Organizationcd Ancdysis (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1991), 
pp. 337-360. 
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pursuing specific interests and objectives. In this endeavour, a 
crucial role is played by university leaders and managers with 
their individual interests, beliefs, and activities, since they are 
the ones who set organizational policies and devise strategies 
for promoting institutional change and development. 

TTie problem here is not just one of technical efficiency and 
performance, but also one that refers to the life of the 
university as such, particularly its institutional culture. While 
any university in South East Europe is embedded in a 
cultural, national, and/or community context, it also has a 
logic of its own which is and should be open to the larger 
regional, European, and global contexts of the academic world. 

A question raised by Peter Scott should be invoked at this 
point: “WiU the university remain imprisoned in its national 
context or, at any rate, in an international context rooted in a 
declining world order of nation states, and perhaps be 
superseded by more fleet-footed globally-based “knowledge” 
institutions; or will it be able to escape from these constraints 
and reinvent itself (and, even if successfully accomplished, 
what precisely would that mean)?”^ Such a question is highly 
relevant for any university, wherever it may be located, 
including those that belong to South East Europe confronted 
as it is with the newly emerging cultural and national 
identities. On one hand, the universities of South East Europe 
are relatively autonomous spaces in which knowledge 
production and transmission are protected from the 
contradictory games of politics and marked for the promotion 
of forms of free thinking and critical learning. On the other 
hand, they cannot fully escape from the ideological currents of, 
let us say, nationalism, or from the pressures of the 
globalization of higher education in our period of post- 
industrialism, post-modernism, or post-Fordism. How the 
universities of South East Europe balance these trends is a 
true challenge with which they must cope. 



^ P. Scott, “Massification, Internationalization and Globalization”, in, P. Scott, ed.. The 
Globalization of Higher Ekiucation, (London: SRHE and Open University Press, 1998), p. 128. 
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When compared with universities of other European 
countries, particularly with those of the European Union, the 
universities of South East Europe are clearly faced with 
challenges of a double nature. First, there are the challenges of 
the present and the future, like massification, globalization, 
and many of the same sorts of problems that are confronting 
universities all over the world. Second, there are challenges 
specific to the transition countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe, including those of South East Europe, faced as they 
are with economic, political, cultural, and soci^ 
transformations. Third, one might also add to the list the 
challenges emerging from the history of the region, including 
the difficult recent period, and the legitimate desire of 
institutions to develop independently from previous imposed 
models, and to play a role in the aspirations and establishment 
of new nation-states. All of the above however contribute, as 
elsewhere in Europe, to the need for the reform of universities 
and higher education systems in South East Europe, for the 
introduction of new t 5 rpes of models, and for the connection of 
institutions to the wider European higher education area. 

When conceiving and implementing changes in higher 
education in South East Europe, one may work them out from 
the perspective of the following assumptions: 

catching up versus being part of a wider enterprise of 
reorienting higher education in Europe; 

- short-term versus long/medium-term perspectives of 
change; 

- reactive versus proactive changes; 

change from inside versus change from outside; 

- top-down versus bottom-up change; 

- imposed versus self-generating change. 

These assumptions are aU obviously formulated in a binary 
opposing form, thus introducing a certain simplicity in the 
approach, but also clarifying the orientations of certain 
options. The purpose of such formulations is to question the 
degree of awareness for change and the readiness of actors to 
promote change -inducing actions. For anyone familiar with 
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higher education in South East Europe, it is clear that the 
degree of awareness for change stands high among academics 
and university stakeholders. When considering concrete 
actions for change, the variety of initiatives and options is even 
higher. They originate both within and outside higher 
education and result from cultural, political, and ideological 
frameworks that are not necessarily consistent but emotionally 
strong and appealing. It is then not surprising to see that 
either conflicts of interests dominate the stage and induce an 
endless postponement of real actions for change or that 
changing the already introduced changes is a way of action 
that brings higher education into a clear state of mstabflity, 
imbalance, and disorientation. 

Two examples can be selected to fllustrate such a situation, 
taking the assumptions mentioned above into account. The 
first one refers to catching up versus being part of a wider 
enterprise to reorient higher education in Europe, and the 
second, to the implications of various types of change with 
regard to the very idea of the university. 

CATCHING UP VERSUS BEING PART OF A WIDER REFORM 
AREA 

One way or another, higher education systems and institutions 
all over Europe are faced with the challenge of reforming 
themselves. However, some of the reform issues are common 
to all European higher education systems; others are specific. 
By many accounts, specificity looms larger than commonality, 
although the contents of the Bologna Declaration now provide 
a European reference framework for higher education reforms 
that are expected to strengthen convergencies, compatibilities, 
and harmonization trends. 

When considering the specificity of higher education in 
South East Europe, many observers in this region would adopt 
the view of their colleagues from Western Europe that 
underdevelopment is the striking feature of the universities of 
South East Europe. This underdevelopment is said to express 
itself in various ways. First, in terms of the production. 
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transmission, and reproduction of academic knowledge, the 
universities of South East Europe are confronted with 
important gaps. When compared with the universities of the 
West, knowledge production in South East Europe would be 
viewed as lagging behind in terms of the number of 
internationally known publications produced and the number 
of quotations mentioned in international citation indices. The 
means and ways of knowledge transmissions in higher 
education also fail to reveal a better situation when one, for 
instance, considers the libraries and the documentation 
centers existing in South East Europe or the availability of the 
new information technologies. 

First, it might be the case, as some would argue, that if only 
knowledge reproduction is stressed in universities, it is 
because of widely based traditional models of authority, which 
clearly block most of the creative impulses of students. 
Second, the state of underdevelopment might be revealed by 
the dominant drive of the universities of South East Europe to 
be identified with locally-oriented and relatively sm all 
communities, affected by economies of penury, and by 
paternalistic relationships, when most universities nowadays 
are opening themselves up to wider regional and transnational 
co-operation networks. The universities of South East Europe 
seem to have fewer incentives to innovate, for they are induced 
to express a rhetoric of change while being committed to an 
endemic conservatism that was well-cultivated by the political 
cultures and social systems that prevailed before 1990. This 
conservatism may be linked to the local elites who are happy to 
maintain self-serving systems, of which higher education is an 
important part. Third, the balance within universities between 
faculties, schools, or departments and central organizational 
administration, and the relationship between research and 
teaching are aU very much on the agenda of change but 
without necessarily leading to real changes. Both research and 
teaching performances are still declining, while the 
organizational consolidation of universities, as coherent and 
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consistent systems and not as federations of autonomous 
faculties, is being constantly postponed. 

The thesis of the under-development of education in South 
East Europe may also be expressed in terms of the existing 
information gaps regarding the attributes of contemporary 
higher education. Traditionally academics are keen to keep up 
with scientific developments in their own fields that can be 
highly specialized. They are typically less keen on keeping up 
with information on their own faculties and on higher 
education development in general. 

Consequently, when participating in the making of 
decisions on organizational changes, their lack of systematic 
and reliable information can find a substitute in anecdotal and 
idiosyncratic information. The application of policies resulting 
from such an approach is then bound to be of poor quality, 
thus increasing the information gap regarding the existing or 
envisaged attributes of higher education. 

Admitting the existence of certain gaps in academic 
knowledge that are activated in universities and in regard to 
information on the attributes of higher education, two 
questions become important: 

- Will the universities of South East Europe be able to 
bridge the gap towards inclusion in a common European 
higher education area or will they continue to fall behind? 

- How can the short-term support provided by the 
European academic community be translated into long- 
term sustainability? 

Before referring to such questions, it is necessary to go back 
to the arguments referring to previous underdevelopment. 
What is crucially implicit in this demonstration is that the 
typical situation of higher education in South East Europe has 
been and still is somewhat “detached” from the developments 
affecting the rest of European higher education. 

By all accounts, this implicit argument, which in fact 
generates other explicit ones, should be dismissed. The 
universities of South East Europe are, and by their very 
nature, have always been parts of the European university 
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family. Historically, they have evolved in hne with the 
institutional developments of universities in the West, and 
cross-border contacts have never ceased. One can hardly 
argue for the existence of a single European trajectory of 
university development that would turn itself into a “norm” 
against which changes might be assessed. Universities, as 
“universals” and “locals”, serve their closed environments while 
remaining open to the wider academic community. Even if the 
universities of South East Europe have fallen behind in certain 
well-circumscribed respects, their reactions now should not be 
of a “catching-up” type. The implication of a catching-up 
approach would be that of consolidating second-class 
universities which would always lag behind when being invited 
to catch-up. Such a pattern would come naturally. For 
instance, if one considered as reform targets for Universities of 
South East Europe a set of normative demands for a given 
period of implementation time by considering the present state 
of Western European universities. In the meantime, the 
universities of South East Europe would have moved towards 
the targets, while the Western universities would be continuing 
their own further development. A new gap would emerge that 
would demand a new catching-up strategy. While the 
universities of South East Europe in such a scenario would 
always be lagging behind and having to catch-up. Western 
higher education would be undergoing an organic type of 
development. 

The “catching-up” approach should therefore be replaced by 
a convergent and concomitant development of South East 
Europe and Western universities. The agenda of change would 
line up with that of the West, this being the only way for them 
to be fully included in the common European higher education 
area. The challenges facing higher education in South East 
Europe are then not those of catching-up with . higher 
education in Western Europe, but those of being part of the 
wider enterprise of reorienting the whole of European higher 
education. 
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The Bologna Declaration provides such a framework, and 
the universities of South East Europe should take full account 
of its provisions, doing so being the best chance of making 
changes part of a long term sustainability. The short-term 
support provided by the European academic community, let us 
say within the TEMPUS programme, should be framed by such 
an approach, avoiding any compliance with reparatoiy short- 
sighted measures, focused on local, sectional, or selfish 
academic demands. There is, however, one exception to this 
overall approach, and it refers to the building of a new society 
based on the reality of small new States in South East Europe, 
with an increased need for cross-border co-operation and 
exchange to ensure functional neighbourly relations and 
compatible development. The post-war situation is very much 
affected by the memories of conflicts as well as the new 
demands to assert cultural identities in multi-ethnic 
communities. The public service of the university, mainly with 
regard to its involvement in the development of civil society, 
acquires a more pro-active role. 

Potentially, the universities of South East Europe stand a 
good chance of acting as laboratories for radical innovations, 
not only in knowledge production and distribution, but also in 
the development of civil society. For this change to occur, the 
reconstruction of the idea of the university in South East 
Europe should be placed on the agenda. 

RECONSTRUCTING THE IDEA OF THE UNIVERSITY 

First and foremost, the need for the reconstruction of the idea 
of the university in South East Europe stems from the current 
conception of the university as an association/federation of 
autonomous faculties/schools/departments. Pushed to an 
extreme, each faculty presents itself as a highly specialized 
“university”, having its own staff, rules, and curriculum, while 
maintaining only very loose relations with other faculties under 
the umbrella of a university deprived of any real institutional 
power. 
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Given such circumstances, it is easy to perceive/ 
understand the lack of communication among disciplines, the 
closing of specialized minds, the parallel tracks of evolution, 
and the multiplicity of disciplinary sectional interests and 
identities. In addition, community fragmentation is associated 
with various sorts of academic diversification. New higher 
education units and complete institutions have been 
established along these lines, breaking most if not aU the Links 
which may have existed prior to 1989. 

In the newly established political structures, democratic 
representation allows academics to have a large share of 
power. In positions of power they hold an upper hand in 
institutions to which they originally were only marginally 
connected. The relationships among political offices do not 
necessarily share a common agenda so as to be focused on 
common interests and trajectories of development. The 
remaining academics per se live and work mainly in 
universities and perceive their world from the perspective of 
the institutional dynamics that are configured there, even 
though they also look carefully at the contradictory events of 
the environment. 

Former academics, who have turned themselves into 
politicians, keep up with their new interests and agendas as 
politicians while imposing them on the universities. After all, 
their decision-making powers enable them to keep an upper 
hand over faculties and universities on such important matters 
as legislation and funding. What comes out is a double policy 
track, one heavily loaded with political matters, related mainly 
to national and local identities, while the other is focused on 
current academic affairs. The two tracks meet each other very 
rarely, and universities increasingly appear to be divided 
between two worlds. What suffers most is the very identity of 
the university and its potential use for open debate and 
analysis of problems of community development. In addition, 
being too heavily focused on locally entrenched development, 
the universities of South East Europe are faced with the risk of 
not taking due consideration of the current trends of 
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Europeanization and globalization of the academic world, 
When the traditional Humbolditian, Napoleonic, or Anglo- 
Saxon models of the university are under review ever 3 where, 
regarding their capacity to cope with the trends of 
massitication and globalization, in many cases it could be said 
that those in South East Europe are looking too much into the 
past for inspiration to cope with present realities and new 
developments. 

It is indeed true that the universities of South East Europe 
are proving to be increasingly local institutions, being 
committed to paying more attention to local students in a 
geographical sense, that is, to their own constituencies who 
are ethnically and culturally less heterogeneous, and politically 
and economically better connected to the newly established 
communities. However, local pressures are clearly complemented 
by international and global trends, and the universities of 
South East Europe should learn to cope with this facet of 
reality as well. 

One area that reveals this combination is the old tradition 
that universities have as a major task the training of elites. 
While the rate of participation in higher education has recently 
been expanding very rapidly, giving rise to mass systems, the 
universities still retain their older strains of elitism, of 
excellence, and thus of the exclusion of certain applicants for 
university diplomas. While being mass oriented in scale and 
structures, the universities of South East Europe often remain 
elitist in their values and approaches. This stance generates a 
tension that reveals itself in the ways universities function and 
manage their affairs. Moving beyond this tension requires 
them to reach out to diverse communities of current and 
potential learners, to appreciate the relevance of the newly 
emerging synergies linking the economy, identity and culture, 
and knowledge and society. It also means that universities 
should seek new managerial and governing models that require 
new structures and mechanisms, the professionalization of 
managers, and reliance on a new group of administrators. 
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Much of the emphasis in university governance and 
management has been placed on the restoration and 
conservation of institutional autonomy and academic freedom. 
And these are, by all accounts, very important issues in South 
East Europe, particularly when one considers the legacies of 
the recent past. However, certain consequences of this 
emphasis cannot be overlooked. First, faculties and schools 
have traditionally been separate legal entities, funded directly 
or indirectly by the state, enjo 5 dng full autonomy within the 
university, thus removing any decision-making power from the 
university per se. Second, almost all managerial activities are 
carried out by academics, leaving to administrators only 
routine types of actions without clear responsibilities. The 
distinction between academic management and administration 
is not operational, thus bearing on the quality of the 
institutional functioning of universities. Accountability has 
roots in the institution, and academic leadership is yet to be 
discovered in autonomous institutions. A way out of the 
dominant amateurish practices of university management 
should be rapidly discovered thus putting in place the grounds 
for new managerial techniques. The reconstruction of the idea 
of the university calls out for appropriate changes in the 
relationships between universities and faculties or schools, in 
the organization and development of curricula, and in 
institutional management and administration. 

Facing so many challenges, universities should not only 
become aware of the needs for change, but should also act for 
introducing change. Three levels of action are interrelated. The 
first is the policy design, meant to generate an overall 
framework of options and actions. Without a thorough analysis 
of the current state of affairs, and in view of the past legacies 
and of a future vision, one can hardly expect change to be 
envisaged otherwise but chaotically. On the basis of the 
consensually accepted policy options, the second level of 
introducing an appropriate legislation comes into action. 
Finally, implementing activities are planned and carried out, 
whUe the evaluation of outcomes may provide data and 
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information on shoitcorriings and achievements in the process 
of reform development. All these carmot be viewed as separate 
from the social and economic environments in which 
universities function, be these environments local, national, or 
European. Universities face the double challenge of changing 
themselves while also contributing to bringing about changes 
in their environments. 

1.2. Trends and Developments 

Before referring to the issues specific to our programme’s fields 
of concern - strategic management, funding, and quality 
assurance - let us consider some basic information regarding 
the overall state of the higher education systems and 
institutions in the participating countries /entities. 

OrVERSlTY AND COMMONALITY 

The higher education systems and institutions of the 
countries/ entities involved in the project reveal certain levels of 
both diversity and commonality. The commonalities have their 
origin, first of all, in the challenges higher education is 
confronted with in this period of transition to a market 
economy, liberal democracy, and a knowledge-based society. 
They also have origins ih specific configurations of academic 
cultural traditions and in the existing institutional structures. 
For instance, there is a clear distinction, indeed a separation, 
between university and non-university higher education, with 
the former having a high intellectual and academic prestige and 
the latter a vocational orientation serving the world of work. In 
many cases, universities are federations of independent 
faculties, each with its own administration and also with 
systems of specialized knowledge production and transmission 
which allow for very few possibilities of lateral communication. 
The university as such is nothing more than an “umbrella” 
which covers separate entities - faculties with their own worlds 
and ways of functioning. Also, so far as commonalities are 
concerned, one may also mention the predorninantly small size 
of higher education systems, which vary from one university to 
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about eight, out of which only one or, at the most, three or so, 
might have well-established traditions. In such smaller higher 
education systems, it is only natural that everybody will know 
everybody, a reality that bears on any managerial structure and 
functioning. 

Despite certain recent attempts to introduce credit systems, 
the duration of studies is expressed in years, with a sizeable 
proportion of students being enrolled for a much longer 
duration than the prescribed standard period. This situation is 
mainly tme for the Bachelor’s type of degree programme which 
has a duration of four to six years, depending on the subject 
matter. In addition to traditional Bachelor’s and Doctoral types 
of degrees, certain universities have also introduced an 
intermediary Master’s Degree. Such a development is linked to 
the provisions of the Bologna Declaration, which have recently 
become the dominant reference framework. (We shall come 
back to this matter further on in this document). 

When referring to diversity, a distinction should be made 
between “real” diversity, which is less obvious in academic 
terms, and “invoked” diversity, which is associated with the 
national and linguistic identities to be asserted by higher 
education institutions. One, however, is often referred to a large 
diversity of institutions in terms of their performances in 
research and teaching, in the quality of staff and students, and 
in the availability of teaching resources. In this respect, more 
often than not, one particular university, usually located in the 
capital city, is considered as having the highest performances, 
both in teaching and research, fuUy compatible with those of its 
Western European sisters. Other universities and higher 
education institutions, usually younger ones, are viewed as 
serving local communities, thus being parochial and with 
smaller chances of asserting themselves internationally. The 
problem with this perceived diversity is not the hierarchy as 
such, but rather its consequences in terms of resource 
distribution in the system and mainly with regard to any new 
initiatives or innovations. AU well established universities, with 
higher performances, seem to be reluctant to introduce new 
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developments in their managerial structures in order to cope 
better with the changes in their political, economic, and 
cultural environments. Academic changes are difficult to bring 
about in the younger universities, when the reference 
framework is provided only by the traditional ones. The less 
prestigious institutions are viewed or consider themselves as 
followers or mere copiers of the key universities. However, a 
timid transformation is taking place by substituting the local 
framework with the one provided by the Bologna Declaration, 
which is seen more and more as offering new openings. The 
consequences of this substitution are difficult to evaluate at 
this stage, since we are only at the beginriing of a process. They 
are, however, worth monitoring closely. 

According to the Nineteenth Century traditions, universities 
are very much considered as national symbols or as nation- 
budding institutions. Therefore, they are highly protected in 
terms of values which are to be transmitted and reproduced. 
Politicians would consider their interference in the working of 
higher education institutions, even with the risks of limiting 
autonomy and academic freedoms, as “normal” in terms of 
promoting their own understanding of national values. Such 
actions also bear on the ways of establishing the relationships 
between ministerial (governmental) bodies and higher 
education institutions. For instance, centralization in funding 
and strong hierarchical control are only two of the 
consequences of this type of relationship. 

HIGHER EDUCATION REFORM 

The most important concern of both academics and policy 
makers in all our countries /entities is higher education reform. 
While a certain variation in the issues of concern may be 
identified, there can be no doubt that the reform process is very 
much focused on two categories of issues. On the one hand, aU 
government reform strategies emphasize governance and 
management issues related to funding, quality assurance, 
accreditation, information system development, and student 
assessment. References are made both to new institutional 
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(managerial) structures and to their efficient functioriing. On 
the other hand, the internal academic emphasis is being placed 
on academic priorities; development of new study programmes 
and restructuring of existing ones, the introduction of credit 
systems and of modular structures in new curricular designs, 
staff and student mobility, etc. However, the optimal way of 
linking these two categories of reform issues is stiU a problem 
for the management of change. Sometimes they evolve 
independently of each other, being considered as belonging to 
two different worlds. Quite a large proportion of academics have 
not yet become aware of the need to participate actively in the 
shaping of both managerial and academic change and to link 
these types of change together. One reason for this lack of 
awareness may be in the trend to borrow models from other 
settings without thoroughly reflecting on all their implications 
and of the need to adopt them to the specificity of the local 
academic culture. At other times, various organizations and 
donors, which have provided financial support and technical 
assistance, have been unable to closely coordinate their 
activities. From this perspective, it is crucial for our programme 
to take stock of the outcomes of projects which have already 
been implemented and to assure an appropriate synergy with 
those projects which are currently being implemented, 
particularly with EC TEMPUS and World Bank initiatives, but 
also with those implemented by other organizations such as 
OECD, the Council of Europe, the German, French, Swiss, 
Norwegian, Japanese, and British Governments, and the Open 
Society Foundations. 

LEGISLATION 

The legislative process very much reflects the stages of higher 
education and societal development since 1990. A number of 
new juridical entities have been created, implying the need for a 
completely new legislation. In most of the countries/entities 
involved in this programme, new laws on higher education were 
adopted immediately after 1990. New laws were again adopted 
in the second half of the 1990s, following the events and 
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processes of the previous decade {e.g., war, political changes, 
economic transition, increased internationalization, etc.). The 
most important change brought about by the legislation of the 
early 1990s referred to university autonomy and academic 
freedom, considered both as key academic values and as 
opening new ways for the management of higher education 
institutions. The present period is yet again dominated by the 
adoption of new laws on higher education. At this new stage, 
the basic trends are the following: 

i) The provisions of the Bologna Declaration are considered 
as stipulating both the basic values and the most 
important options for assuring the development of higher 
education systems and institutions of a kind which 
would enable them to become part of the European 
Higher Education Area. To join the Bologna Process, it is 
considered important to promote legislation which 
includes all the values and options of the Bologna 
Declaration. Mention should be made of the fact that no 
countiy/entity included in our Programme signed the 
Bologna Declaration at the original Bologna conference, 
in 1999. Since then, Croatia officially joined the Bologna 
Process during the Prague conference in 2001, and 
Montenegro and Serbia are now invited as observers to 
the meetings leading up to the Berlin conference of 2003. 
Even so, few countries /entities in our Programme have 
opened a wide discussion focused on the values and 
options implicit in the Bologna Declaration. However, by 
taking it as a common European reference framework, 
they have focused on the same range of policy issues and 
academic options within the Bologna Declaration and 
have thus increased the scope for regional co-operation. 

ii) The newly envisaged laws are not necessarily based on a 
thorough assessment of the state of affairs in higher 
education or on a clearly stated strategy of its 
development. Many of the countries /entities in our 
programme have no such official strategy. More 
frequently than not, the general assumption seems to be 
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that a “good law” would provide both new openings and 
opportunities for the development of higher education. 
The problem is that the notion of a “good law” is far from 
being the object of a consensus, being located in the 
realm of desirability. A law would appear as the solution 
to almost all problems affecting higher education. But in 
order for a law to become a solution, it would have to 
reconcile all the solutions which are put forward by 
academics, policy makers, and legislators. And these 
solutions are far from being easUy reconciled. The 
immediate consequence is that almost each legal 
provision is transformed after battles among legislators, 
policy makers, and academics, be it with regard to 
university autonomy, structure of studies and 

qualifications, curriculum design, funding, or quality 
assurance. On the other hand, we might witness an over- 
emphasis on legislation, exhibited by the multiplication of 
laws or of legal provisions that refer to each and every 
specific academic matter. When this situation prevails, 
the legislative process, instead of opening new paths to 
future development, stands a good chance of blocking 
new initiatives. 

Hi) University autonomy is considered by most academics as 
a key value, which should be well protected legally, while 
politicians feel more attracted by the idea of the 
university as a national symbol and as an institution 
strongly and actively participating in the promotion of 
national values. We may observe in these approaches a 
gap between the meanings attached to the same value, 
the result being that autonomy is kept very much on the 
agenda. However, the essential link between autonomy 
on one hand, and responsibility and accountability on 
the other, is rarely mentioned. Whatever the legal basis 
may be, each participant or stakeholder will work out his 
or her understanding of university autonomy. This 
diversity is mostly due to the fact that law enforcement in 
such a situation is not institutionally grounded. The legal 
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provisions are not followed up thoroughly with 
institutional capacity building for their consistent 
application and for the clear evaluation of the derived 
outputs. 

Our Programme will cover a period in which the legislative 
process for higher education is likely to be very d 3 mamic. This 
d 3 rnamism may provide opportunities for certain actions, but it 
may also generate constraints which are now difficult to 
anticipate. It is hoped that the Programme cam also help 
examine issues which future legislation may need to address. 

STAFF SHORTAGE AND THE EXPANSION OF STUDENT 
NUMBERS 

Almost every year one may observe, in all the higher education 
systems and institutions across the region, a steady increase in 
the numbers of students coupled with a shortage of staff. The 
increase in student numbers is partly due to a natural growth 
in participation rates in higher education, in systems where 
such rates were traditionally significantly lower than in Western 
Europe. In some cases, it is also clearly a result of the lack of a 
developed labour market, and a low graduation rate, resulting 
in higher education institutions being used as medium-term 
human “car parks” for young people somewhere between school 
and work. 

Owing to the rigours of war and to other factors, many 
highly qualified staff have left their countries or institutions, 
and some have not yet returned. Young graduates prefer to opt 
for careers outside universities or research institutes in order to 
earn higher salaries than what their institutions offer and to 
have better prospects for personal development. In such 
circumstances, one may be concerned about the quality of 
higher education teaching and research and the future 
prospects of university development. The reduced number of 
policy makers and of managerial and administrative staff also 
show a degree of instability. Most Ministries responsible for 
higher education also suffer from a severe shortage of 
manpower to see through long-term reform programmes. Such 
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a situation may bear heavily on the outputs of our programme, 
in the sense that each planned activity may address different 
persons perpetuating a sort of repeated start from scratch. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

In terms of premises, laboratory equipment, documentation, 
and training facilities, infrastructure is either outdated or in a 
state that is badly affected by war or by lack of investments. 
Sources of investment are rather scarce, and in some cases, 
what is offered comes mostly from international donors. Poor 
economic perfoimance offers no promising prospects for future 
development. 

A GAP BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE AND ACTION 

Most of the university leaders and higher education policy 
makers demonstrate a thorough knowledge of European trends 
and developments in the governance and management of 
higher education. Various assistance programmes initiated and 
implemented by both Western European national governments 
and by international organizations have helped very much in 
rich knowledge acquisition and availability. However, there is a 
considerable gap between available knowledge and concrete 
actions. This gap may be explained in different ways. On the 
one hand, most of the knowledge was provided through 
seminars, workshops, or conferences, thus focusing mainly on 
the availability of knowledge, and less so on its application. On 
the other hand, the informal institutions and the old dominant 
organizational culture are well in place, not yet having been 
shaken or changed, thus systematically ruling the academic 
world. Actions are permanently postponed, while highly 
politicized discussions seem to run on for ever. Whatever the 
initiative may be, even when it has been shaped out 
institutionally, it stands a good chance of being submerged, 
before it can take root. For instance, a council on quality 
assurance and accreditation may have been established, but it 
has not yet started to fulfill its mission. Breaks or barriers may 
be real or symbolic, but they are permanently present and 
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perceived as acting against any effective and efficient 
constructive action. One may more frequently listen to 
discussions about the difficulties of acting rather than how 
actions can be taken to eliminate difficulties, in order to achieve 
something substantial. In such circumstances, our programme 
activities should be as concrete as possible, focused more on 
actions and less on discussions about eventual measures or 
actions to be initiated. 

The governance and management of higher education are 
mostly affected by strong focus on the political agenda (almost 
everything being politicized), a lack of leadership, and a scarcity 
of managerial and adrrimistrative staff. The few qualified and 
motivated staff in the Ministries are entrusted with a huge 
workload and are constantly handicapped by political 
considerations. Academic leaders seem to prefer assuming 
adininistrative functions in the universities, in addition to their 
teaching and research roles. Such a heavy load of tasks ends 
up by giving the impression that universities are neither 
properly managed nor well served by administrators. 
Accountability is a non-existing concept or practice, since 
autonomy is considered to be the sign of the full independence 
of the corporate body of academics within their own 
organization. Of course, nobody worries about the corruption 
that may have penetrated into the world of academe (students 
offering “emoluments” to pass examinations, academic degrees 
and titles awarded in dubious circumstances, etc.). 

We have, so far, identified only major trends which are 
expected to have direct consequences on the development and 
implementation of our Programme activities. When considering 
such background information, the key options for the future 
work within our Programme should be based on the following 
principles: 
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- From words to action 

- Barriers can be removed 

- Universities serve the students 

- The participation of ail in shaping the future of the academy 

- Learning by doing 

- Consolidation of gains and production of more change 

- Anchoring of new approaches in the internal culture of the institution 



1.3. Strategic Management and Policy Making 

It can be safely stated that, throughout the higher education 
systems and institutions of the beneficiary countries/entities, 
there is a general awareness of the need for policy making and 
implementation and for institutional strategic management. 
Various organizations and donors have provided financial 
assistance and technical support to the elaboration of reforms 
and development strategies. Mention should be made here of 
the World Bank loans, OECD thematic reviews of national 
policies for education, EC TEMPUS, PHARE, and other specific 
projects, and UNESCO and Council of Europe projects focused 
on specific issues fike legislation, university autonomy, 
academic freedom, and recognition of qualifications. Donations 
have also been made by the national governments of Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Norway, and Japan, as well as by 
foundations like the Open Society Foundation, effectively 
contributing to the development of higher education systems 
and institutions. 

The need for new approaches and new contents for policy 
making and strategic management has been generated by 
political, economic, and cultural factors that have been at work 
for a longer or shorter period over the last decade. The new 
policy documents that have emerged reflect both certain 
common past experiences and certain projections into the 
future which are being shaped clearly by the Bologna 
Declaration. However, the biggest challenge here is that of 
simultaneously creating awareness of traditions that must be 
preserved and insight into needs for change. Policy makers 
and academics often struggle to meet the dual aims of 
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recognizing the value in current practices and the need, at the 
same time, to change practices. 

The dilemma of preservation and transition runs through 
all policy documents and strategies and also takes various 
forms. For instance, there is a multitude of policy papers, 
without any one document being well known or being 
supported by a majority. Such papers are sometimes 
considered as mere responses to external pressures. They 
rarely display a sense of ownership and commitment to 
implementation. They rely on models which are either merely 
borrowed from elsewhere, taking for granted their specific roots 
and working environments, or distorted in order to better fit 
specific local circumstances. There may be an over emphasis 
on discursive aspects coupled with lethargy and considerable 
inertia in terms of concrete implementation. Threats and the 
need for coordinated actions are ignored while ideal models for 
a nonexistent world of application are put forward. 

An important distinction that should be made, in order to 
better focus our Programme activities, is between policy 
making/ implementation and strategic management. While we 
consider the former as the function of governmental/ 
ministerial bodies, in consultation with higher education and 
other relevant stakeholders, the latter should be so designed 
as to comply with specific policy provisions and outline an 
institutional way of development. 

Higher education policy reveals certain features in our 
participating countries/entities: 

- Policy-making central bodies are frequently located in 
the ministries of education, thus implicitly putting the 
emphasis on the links between higher education and 
other educational levels. In other instances, higher 
education policy is separated from education as a whole, 
being related to research, science, and technology. Both 
locations have their own justifications, and we do not 
intend to argue about them. However, any higher 
education policy should be clearly linked to the 
development of all of these: education, research, science. 
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and technology, thus having a wider area of concern and 
a larger variety of stakeholders. Higher education is also 
expected to contribute to both economic and social 
development, including civil society and democratic 
institutions, and as such its institutions should play an 
active social and entrepreneurial role. From such a 
perspective, higher education policy is strongly related to 
and depends heavily on other sectoral policies. 

- Policy-making is not built on a reliable and valid set of 
data and information about the working of the system 
and the institutions. Despite their having been initiated, 
information and data systems are generally not yet 
available. References to standards and indicators are 
rarely made. This situation generates important 
problems, which should be urgently addressed. 

- Policy implementation is in great need of real 
mechanisms and procedures, and the same holds true of 
policy monitoring and evaluation. Sometimes policy 
making is relegated to the programmes of political 
parties, and policy implementation plans do not exist in 
the field. 

- While environmental factors, external to higher 
education (like emerging markets, political influence or 
legal constraints), do change and act intensively, they 
are not thoroughly taken into consideration when 
designing new policies on higher education. 
Appropriations are often divorced from market 
mechanisms. Thus higher education institutions, which 
are public bodies, may not deal with issues of their 
effective and efficient functioning. Supervisory bodies 
often follow historical precedents of centralization or 
confuse policy issues with political influences, which 
generate too many institutional constraints and conflicts 
of interests. 

- Higher education systems and institutions operate 
nationally, but they are increasingly subject to external 
competition. So far, this external competition has had 
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limited effect in South East Europe, except that the most 
competent and the most affluent students have often 
already left the region. However, competitive models and 
incentives are not used or they have little reference in 
policy-making in the region. 

One can also identify a whole range of shortcomings in the 
process of policy making as well as in the realm of policy 
implementation and evaluation. While recognizing these 
shortcomings, we are also concerned with the need to identify 
the most appropriate ways to face the challenges in the 
processes of implementing our Programme. In this respect, our 
intention is to address specific issues related to higher 
education policy-making, policy implementation, and 
evaluation in such a way as to stress the need for 
understanding the whole process with all its components. 

Many people would agree with the statement that strategic 
managernent is a key to higher education institutional 
development. Many academics and university leaders in the 
region hold such a view. The problem is that of moving from 
intentions or from a mentally adopted position to the factual 
reality of strategic management. In this respect, we should 
again mention the existence of a real gap between the level of 
available information and that of effective action. This gap is 
the result of many factors, both exogenous and endogenous to 
higher education institutions. As exogenous factors we may 
consider: 

- Legal and traditional constraints that limit autonomy 
and flexibility, thus preventing institutions from 
conceiving their own functioning and development 
independently; 

- Political influences coming from different quarters and 
that are often contradictory, while public opinion, 
interest groups, lobbying and interventions by political 
leaders, parliamentarians and policy makers are also 
sources of political influence which generate 
disturbances in universities, having also in mind the fact 
that many key politicians are also academics; 
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- That setting the agenda for strategic change is subject to 

various interpretations of events and trends which are 
both national and international; the range of 

interpretations of the same event or trend may vary both 
in time and space, so that taking stock of a clear line of 
action is rather difficult; 

- That higher education institutions are Limited in 
number, from one to about eight or so, out of which one 
holds a key position, being invested with many qualities 
as symbols of national pride; it so happens then that 
many concerns cluster around one and single 
institutions, making it difficult to narrow concerns and 
focus the strategy; 

- That there are too many ubiquitous stakeholders, mainly 
those with ranking positions, who express their 
expectations and sometimes act as “owners”, who 
impose their views on the ways activities should evolve in 
higher education institutions, views which are usually 
related to well-established traditions. 

In order to cope with the effects of such “environmental 
constraints”, higher education institutions must be prepared 
to negotiate when embarking on the elaboration of their 
strategies. Unfortunately, their skills and readiness to 
negotiate are rather limited, being influenced by the ways 
internal processes are carried out. Let us then consider some 
of these endogenous factors affecting the processes of 
institutional strategic management: 

- Structurally, higher education institutions (universities) 
are loose associations of independent parts (faculties). 
Such structures make it difficult to elaborate an 
institution-focused strategy and to have in place a finely 
tuned strategic management. 

- There are too many goals, and often they are both vague 
and conflicting at the university level. This in-buUt 
ambiguity makes it difficult to identify current and 
future directions which are so important for managing a 
university strategically. 
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- When institutional autonomy is granted to both 
universities and faculties (and it is limited mainly in 
financial terms), university leaders and administrators 
have a weaker power base and less authority to shape 
out a strategy and the institutional settings 
corresponding to it. Few, if any, universities in the region 
have a clearly identified Mission around which their 
strategy could be built. 

- For financial reasons, many academics are engaged in 
multiple employment, both in the same and in different 
universities. This situation makes it difficult not only to 
reach consensus on points of strategy but also to avoid 
latent conflicts of interest. 

- Timing has a specific cultural meaning in the region, as 
some will contend, and it is clear that the sense of 
urgency in the university setting is far from being 
commonly understood. This sense of urgency is 
enhanced by the periodicity of elections and the pofitical 
instability these engender. They interrupt strategic 
planning and give rise to inertia. Agendas are 
permanently changed, newcomers bring new ideas, peer 
reviews are permanently demanded. Incorporating all of 
these in a normal flow of work requires time and 
considerable delays. 

- There is no tradition of specialized competence in higher 
education management. University leaders and higher- 
level Ministry officials are normally promoted from within 
the academic ranks, and after a short period in office, 
return to their teaching and research posts. 

- Institutional incentives are more linked to individual 
performances and less to a better functioning of the 
university. Institutional fragmentation is so large and the 
actions of academics so centrifugal, that the elaboration 
of a university strategy is always postponed. 

One may easily see that exogenous and endogenous factors 
reinforce each other, and delays in the elaboration of plans for 
strategic management are a natural result. 
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When considering how the effects of the two categories of 
factors may be combined in order to generate a specific 
institutional strategy, we may distinguish between two 
approaches: 

i) The reactive approach emphasizes either the passive 
posture with regard to loc^ and international shifts of 
environment or the step-by-step actions which follow 
external changes; 

ii) The eritreprerieurial approach is focused on those 
changes which are based on the existing institutional 
strengths while putting forward new developments which 
show flexibility and rapid adaptation to environmental 
shifts. 

The reactive approach seems to be dominant among the 
higher education institutions of the region. One way of 
concretizing it is when changes are brought about, one after 
the other, as successive reactions to external or internal 
pressures. Such changes are far from being consistent. Either 
they take different shapes in different faculties of the 
university, or they are scattered in time. The other way is that 
of avoiding any institutional change. Passivity and inertia 
generate a reactive approach which, in fact, reveals a lack of 
strategic development. 

The entrepreneurial approach presupposes the elaboration 
of a proper strategy on institutional development, which 
preserves the strengths and identifies those changes that make 
the institution more competitive. 

It seems to us important that in our Programme we should 
put the emphasis on how to enable higher education 
institutions to construct entrepreneurial strategies in order for 
them to enhance their performances. For this reason, we 
expect to: 

- establish close links between policy-making and 
institutional strategic development: 

outline the necessary techniques for both processes, 
particularly: 
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■ develop techniques for accessing and using 
information and data; 

■ elaborate techniques for setting policy and strategic 
priorities: 

■ identify techniques for elaborating policy documents 
and strategies. 

- provide incentives for the participants to commit 
themselves to working on policy and strategy; 

- examine ways in which, by using other resources, a 
regional post-graduate programme in higher education 
management could be developed and a professional 
corpus of civil servants and university managers created. 

1.4. Quality Assurance and the Development of Study 
Programmes 

All European higher education systems are confronted with a 
set of challenges that address the quality of their provision, 
and even more, the quality of their outputs: the Imowledge 
challenge, the decentralization challenge, the resource 
challenge, the challenge of social inclusion, and the challenge 
of data and comparability. 

While quality assurance and evaluation is a key issue all 
over Europe, including South East Europe, the ways it should 
evolve within the European Higher Education Area have not 
yet been fully and clearly stated. The goal of building a 
“European dimension in quality assurance” has been asserted 
by the Bologna Declaration, but much remains to be done to 
create an institutional basis associated with well-established 
European standards, criteria, and procedures. For the smaller 
states of Europe, this need is of crucial Importance, and South 
East Europe includes many such states. 

Quality assurance in the higher education systems of the 
beneficiary countries and entities of our Programme is 
confronted with the need to identify a specific institutional 
configuration while keeping up with corresponding 
developments in the wider Europe. The specificity of South 
East Europe in this regard includes such factors as small 
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higher education systems, post-war and transitional processes, 
scarcity if not lack of resources, and a dominating culture of 
academic complacency, having operated for a long time in a 
rather closed manner. 

As far as quality assurance in the region is concerned, no 
audit culture currently exists on which to ground appropriate 
policies. The quality of higher education is perceived by the 
majority of local academics as reflecting high standards, as 
being traditionally good, facts to be taken for granted, and 
being based on general/ historical /cultural beliefs which do not 
require any special demonstration or application of concrete 
measurement standards and criteria. Consequently, quality 
standards and criteria have never been made explicit, even 
though they operate implicitly as a sort of hidden framework to 
be invoked only in a time of crisis. 

Quality assurance monitoring systems are evolving slowly 
in all these countries, but this evolution is occurring in the 
context of a weak, unstable institutional framework, featuring 
a visible lack of national competencies in developing, adapting, 
and implementing specific standards and instruments. 
Information, research, and practice on the use of quality 
assurance instruments (as much as they exist) are not used in 
systematic and efficient ways in order to provide concrete 
feedback to adjust curricula or educational policies. 

The lack of belief, among many members of the academic 
community, in the need to have concrete evaluation 
mechanisms, methodologies, and policies in the area 
complicates even more any national or international effort to 
support the development of such monitoring and evaluation 
systems. 

Being like or catching up with the West is the main 
reference in implicitly evaluating the quality of any academic 
endeavour. When considering the above, it should come as no 
surprise that one may listen to discussions about European 
standards of quality without ever hearing any explicit mention 
of functioning national agencies in charge of academic quality. 
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When exploring developments in this field in the region, a 
distinction between instituttoncd qucdity assurance and subject- 
based quality evaluation appears as important. The former 
should be thoroughly developed in each higher education 
institution having as reference issues such as the following: 

i) establishment of an office in charge of quality 
management; 

ii) clarification/decisions as to the purpose(s) of quality 
assurance: shifting the focus from inputs (e.g., staff, 
resources, teaching, etc.) to outputs [e.g., learning, 
competencies, graduates, etc.); 

Hi) specification of the standards, criteria, and indicators for 
the internal evaluation of the quality of each degree 
awarded by the institutions in full compliance with their 
European corespondents: 

iv) clear statements of the procedures for managing the 
quality of degrees awarded by the institution. 

In order to make concrete progress in these areas, it is 
essential to instill a sense of urgency among educational 
decision-makers concerning the need for establishing quality 
assurance bodies, that are really functional and for 
implementing institutional quality assessment procedures and 
policies. In other words, the steps towards higher education 
reform and the resulting activities should be prioritized, placing 
issues of institutional quality assurance at the top of the list. 

Institutional quality management has as its objective the 
development of those quality assurance mechanisms which 
would make the institutions both accountable to students and 
stakeholders and competitive in the wider European Higher 
Education Area. The recent European trends of moving even 
further towards a conception of quality as the improvement of 
learning outcomes, of accountability as impl 3 dng the 
transformation of the learning paradigm, and the development 
of a reflective practice in those who teach and a critical ability 
to move beyond established parameters of thinking in those 
who learn, all reflect a new stage which should start taking 
roots in the higher education systems and institutions in the 
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region. When addressing issues of institutional quality 
assurance, the problem is therefore one of developing a quality 
culture in any institution, which is to be fuUy linked to the 
quality culture of the wider Europe and of being ready to 
participate in information and data sharing. 

Thinking of institutional quality assurance in terms of 
“fitness for purpose” is, for the time being, challenging, but yet 
not feasible in the region, owing to a lack of clearly stated 
purposes, and of objective strategies within higher education 
reform. The resulting situation may be an additional challenge 
to be further considered in the context. Few universities have 
clear mission statements or publicly known development 
strategies. The objectives to be attained using quality 
assurance mechanisms remain therefore unclear. 

In addition to institutional quality assurance, the need for 
subject- or programme-based quality evaluation is frequently 
evoked in the country/ entity approach to academic quality and 
in some western European countries. What is being referred to 
is the linking of each subject area, discipline, or profession, as 
is consecrated in a country/ entity, to practices and standards 
existing elsewhere in Europe. When considering the size of the 
higher education systems in the region, one may easily dismiss 
any use of a purely internal nationally-driven peer review 
system. Even if such internal reviewing practices were 
accepted, a sufficient number of qualified national experts are 
in most cases not available to develop and/or to monitor the 
quality of higher education. Educational planners are also 
often unaware of the costs involved in monitoring the quality of 
a system, and these costs are therefore not reflected in the 
higher education budgets. 

Europe as a whole does not have yet a system of 
independent bodies of quality evaluation covering aU 
disciplines and professions. It is indeed the case that, within 
the Bologna process, there are recent attempts to develop 
independent pan-European bodies of quality evaluation and to 
search for a pool of common standards, criteria, and indicators 
focused on learning outputs. There are also Europe-wide 
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discipline-based networks. While considering such trends and 
developments, one may envisage the possibility of initiating a 
network focused on subject/discipline/profession quality 
evaluation. Such a network might be initiated within the region 
and be easily linked to other emerging European networks. It 
might assume responsibility for sharing information on 
European quality standards and procedures and for 
estabUshing a pool of quality reviewers to be further used for 
evaluation purposes both within and outside the region. Most 
of all, the network would offer a chance to really practice 
quality evaluation as a reliable exercise of academic quality 
assurance and improvement. However, higher education 
institutions themselves must be ultimately responsible for the 
quality of the programmes they offer. 

Quality assurance is, one way or the other, related to the 
accreditation and recognition of qualifications. While both have 
been partly addressed in the countries/entities of the region by 
taking as reference specific European developments, it also 
happens that certain barriers to their implementation are at 
work. For instance, qualifications awarded by certain higher 
education institutions are not recognized by others on grounds 
which are politically induced, having nothing to do with their 
real quality. Accreditation may be nationally awarded to a new 
institution or study programme on weak, vaguely stated, 
political grounds. Bodies or councils in charge of accreditation 
or recognition have been legally established. Sometimes they 
also have some minimal equipment for communication, but 
they are far from being operational in terms of staff and 
practices. Recognition bodies (ENICs), where these exist, may 
function better, being a part of the Council of 
Europe/UNESCO Network. In order to achieve accreditation 
objectives, the need to establish a regional network, to be 
strongly linked to envisaged European developments, should 
again be asserted. Such a network could act as a guiding 
coalition that could generate change, communicate change, 
and induce short-term achievement. 
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As far as course programmes are concerned, it is clear that 
their structure and contents have been revised and updated. 
The most comprehensive changes have been in the social 
sciences and the humanities. The structure of qualifications 
varies from country to country, but there are also sufficient 
commonalities that allow for increased mobility. 

Some international efforts have focused directly on 
reshaping the curricula and their various programmes in these 
countries. Adapting the new curricula to both the needs of 
society and to European standairds is another challenge both 
for national educational actors and decision-makers and for 
international project designers. 

A common credit transfer system for all courses in all 
universities to facilitate student transfers and to help ensure 
quality standairds is envisaged in all of these countries. Some 
of the countries have already started to implement such a 
system but need further support and/or motivation to fully 
accelerate the change. ECTS is going to be very much on the 
agenda in the years to come. 

Quality holds a key position in any strategy to reform higher 
education in the region. Moreover, governance and 
management should be so designed as to improve quality on a 
permanent basis. It is for these reasons that our Programme 
has quality as a key component, its activities designed so as to: 

- build on the distinction between institutional quality 
assurance and programme or subject evaluation and 
offer appropriate solutions to each; 

- contribute to the development of a quality culture in the 
systems and institutions based on cultural evidence with 
reference to: 

■ standards, criteria, and indicators, focused on 
outputs; 

■ procedures and mechanisms; 

■ participation of all - teachers, students, and other 
stakeholders; 
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- search for possibilities to establish networks focused on 
quality issues among higher education institutions and 
also among subjects /disciplines /professions; 

- provide incentives, according to needs, for initiating, 
consolidating, and developing structures and practices of 
academic quality management; 

- insist on the European dimension of quality assurance 
and evaluation by providing links with all relevant 
European developments, while stressing the need for 
locally adapted models; 

- establish optimal links between overall policy making 
and implementation in higher education funding and 
quality. 

1.5. Financial Management and Institutional Relationships 
with Civil Society 

As with the themes of strategic management, policy making 
and quality assurance, the effective financial management of 
higher education is an issue which all European higher 
education systems and institutions face. There are on-going 
debates about the relative financial responsibilities of the 
State, the market, the students, and other users of higher 
education services. There is, as yet, no clear agreement across 
Europe on the proper amount of public financing of higher 
education, that a clear trend is evident in steadily decreasing 
public (government) contributions in terms of per capita 
funding for each student in the system, and a steaddy 
increasing private contribution to the overall costs of higher 
education. 

Whatever the sources of financing, universities have to 
ensure that these are used as effectively as possible in meeting 
institutional goals and objectives. However, the freedom of 
action which universities have to ensure this goal varies 
considerably across Europe. It is clear that in the 
countries/ entities of South East Europe, this freedom of action 
is currently extremely limited. 
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A number of commonalities in the field of financial 
management fink almost all the countries/entities 
participating in the Programme. These may be summarized as 
follows: 

LEGAL BASIS 

There is no legal basis for the financial autonomy of 
universities. In most cases, the university does not have the 
legal possibility to make its own internal decisions regarding 
the allocation or re-allocation of funding. In many cases, the 
university does not even receive the funding, which transits 
directly to the faculties or institutes, which are themselves 
legal entities. Often, the university can only freely decide on 
the use of funding which has been earned through private 
contractual sources. In most cases in the region, the 
proportion of such income in comparison to governmental 
income is very low. It therefore becomes extremely difficult to 
accumulate sufficient “free income” to promote new initiatives, 
fund innovative ideas which can lead to longer-term reforms, 
or maintain a flexible provision for future needs. 

There is no clear legal basis for institutional relationships 
with civil society. While contracts exist between higher 
education institutions and external bodies, they are more fikely 
to exist between individual academics and these external 
bodies. There are no clear systems of incentives to encourage 
institutional participation in such contracts, which would 
allow mutual satisfaction to both the individuals and the 
institutions involved. 

The legal basis for the creation of private higher education 
is often not clear. Private higher education institutions do exist 
in some of the countries, but these appear to exist in parallel 
to these systems of the public institutions, and are not as yet 
being exposed to the same policy considerations. The 
institutional finks between public and private institutions 
appears non-existent, despite the fact that most of the staff 
who teach at private institutions maintain their main 
employment at public institutions. 
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There are no guidelines concerning the evaluation of donor 
activities. Indeed, it is difficult for some universities to have an 
overview of the extent of donor activity within them. Few donor 
activities have required an institutional approach. 

FUNDING SOURCES 

As noted above, the State budget is the main source of 
funding. Apart from resulting in overall low levels of funding, 
the lack of alternative financial sources also means that 
ministries can exercise considerable control over the internal 
life of a university. This control can be highly manipulated 
politically. Furthermore, there are no performance -based 
systems of criteria for the use of the State budget funding. 
Institutions are funded in a fixed way which provides no 
incentive to improve quality procedures or outputs. 

There is a general and chronic under-funding of higher 
education in the entire region. It is estimated that in most 
cases, between 80 to 90 percent of the higher education 
budgets are spent on salaries alone. E)ven then, the salary 
levels are far from being competitive, and result in staff holding 
several positions, sometimes within one institution, sometimes 
in several institutions in the same higher education system, 
sometimes also completely outside the educational system. 
While this type of behaviour is logical from the individual 
perspective, the phenomenon effectively reduces the quality of 
the teaching and learning processes across the system, blocks 
the academic job market for younger entrants, and contributes 
to bufit-in resistance to any reform to encourage the rational 
use of human and financial resources. 

The high concentration of budgetary resources on salaries 
also means that the academic infrastructure has gradually 
deteriorated over a long period of time, and few new 
investments have been possible. 

Tuition fee systems are present in the entire region within 
the public sector. In some cases, up to 100 percent of the 
students pay a fixed fee as a part-contribution towards the 
costs of tuition. More usually, however, over 50 percent of the 
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students pay no tuition fees, these being covered by the State 
budget contribution, while the remaining students pay either 
partial or full tuition fees, depending on their grades at 
entrance. This scenario is one response to the shortage of 
income from State budgets. Students typically also pay many 
sorts of “fees” for standard services, such as taking an 
examination, obtaining a certificate, etc. The services entailing 
such fees are not always completely clear or transparent. 

Private income is not spent according to transparent 
regulations. Many projects represent a parallel source for 
survival for professors and faculties, and it is unclear whether 
institutions are even aware of the existence of these funds. It is 
difficult therefore to make any consequent evaluation of the 
results of such projects at the institutional level. A percentage 
transfer (“overhead”) of income earned through external 
contracts by individuals, departments, and faculties to the 
central university budget is not a standard feature in the 
region. Such a system of overheads, with clearly established 
rules and procedures, represents one way of ensuring that 
those using the name, reputation, and resources of the 
institution, are also contributing to its financial resources. 

The generally poor state of the economies in the countries 
and entities of the region means that there is limited scope for 
co-operation in any important financial sense of the term 
between universities and civil society. 

A number of countries /entities receive World Bank loans for 
the higher education sector. These have been negotiated at 
government level but often include direct contracts with higher 
education institutions, for the implementation of strategic 
reform elements. The effects of these loans have not yet been 
evaluated, since most are very recent, but they represent an 
important financial input into the higher education system. 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC FUNDING 

Financial management is highly centralized in the entire 
region, and control lies more with the ministries of finance 
than with the ministries responsible for higher education. 
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Budgets are, for the most part, calculated on the basis of 
inputs (numbers of positions and students) rather than 
outputs (numbers of graduates, learriing outcomes and 
competencies), resulting in continuously increasing numbers 
of undergraduate students and little knowledge of what 
outputs the institution may be producing. 

Discussions have however started in some places regarding 
more flexible funding mechanisms for allocating the budget at 
national level (budget formula or vouchers or competitive 
grants funding). These discussions are as yet not very 
advanced. 

There are few financial evaluations of needs concerning 
investments, although the existence of these needs is visibly 
clear. Such global financial evaluations would help establish 
the real needs and their implications for the future. Given the 
expected scale of real investment needed at both system and 
institutional levels, a multi-annual strategy for ensuring basic 
investments will also be essential. Student services (housing 
and social services) are almost ignored as a priority for 
investments. 

It is almost impossible to introduce a loan system for 
students in the absence of a real banking system. The issue of 
a student loan system is one area that the World Bank is 
addressing in a number of countries. 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS 

As already noted, in most systems, the universities have no 
control over funds from the State budgets, which are already 
strictly allocated for predetermined purposes. 

There is no clear differentiation among budgeting for 
different study fields, apart from the pre-set allocations made 
at Ministerial level. Some study fields are closer to the market 
than others, and succeed in earning considerable amounts of 
money through external contracts, but the financial benefits of 
such contracts are usually confined to the department or team 
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of individuals involved. The concept of a fixed overhead 
payment to the University is not well developed. 

There are no specialized positions for financial managers 
within universities and faculties. Given the limited decision 
making powers which have historically existed in this field, 
this task is perhaps not surprising. However, a real reform of 
higher education financing wiU not be possible without such 
capacity within the institutions. 

As for the distribution of the State budget, funding 
mechanisms within the university are not based on a 
“following the student” formula or voucher system. This 
absence contributes to the lack of flexibility for students in 
transferring from one faculty to another and to the 
development of interdisciplinaiy study programmes. 

ACCOUNTABlLnY 

There are no clear systems of accountability in the entire 
region. The lack of financial autonomy means the universities 
have limited responsibfiity for the use of funds. The very high 
percentages reserved for salaries also contribute to the lack of 
accountability, since there is little money left over for other 
expenditure. In some systems, state budgetary funding still 
unused at the end of the year must be returned to the ministiy. 
As a result, it is impossible to develop strategic reserves for new 
initiatives or discretionary funding to provide incentives. 

Functioning management information systems would also 
help promote both transparency and accountability in the field 
of financial management, by providing clear data on which 
financial decisions could be based, but by which financial 
decisions can also be judged. The current limited concept of 
financial accountability also restricts institutional relationships 
with civil society. 

The lack of reliable statistical data as a basis for estimating 
the financial needs for eventual strategies is a serious obstacle 
to the development and implementation of reform. The 
expertise in setting up and operating management information 
systems should be equally shared between public authorities 
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(ministries) and the institutions themselves, since both are key 
stakeholders in the process. Foreign financial planning and 
reporting models may be of interest to participants in our 
programme, but would need to be carefully examined and 
adapted to the specific local needs and issues. S 3 mergy with 
the World Bank and other international donors, including 
TEMPUS, would be essential in this field. 

Our Programme could usefully contribute to the 
development of financial management capacities and an 
increased sense of accountability by promoting actiAdties 
designed to: 

- develop a vision of how financial responsibilities and 
management can be negotiated and shared between 
ministries and universities: 

- demonstrate the advantages of lump-sum funding on a 
contractual basis, with flexible mechanisms for the 
internal allocation and distribution of this funding to 
match university strategic objectives; 

- develop operational management information systems 
within universities, to inform university leaders and 
administrators responsible for the financial management 
of the institution and its accountability to society; 

- tackle the problem of serious under-investment, by 
facilitating the development of global financi^ 
evaluations to establish real investment needs and the 
implications of these for the future; 

- develop incentive systems to encourage entrepreneurial 
initiatives within the university, while at the same time 
ensuring that an overhead on external contract income 
is paid to the central university budget; 

examine methods of developing a “voucher” system of 
funding for students. 



Part 2 



Mapping Trends and Developments: 

A Compilation of Data, Information, and 

Analyses 

2.1. Statistical Information on Higher Eklucation in 
Central and Eastern Europe 

In the context of its activities for the dissemination of 
information, UNESCO -CEPES is publishing basic statistical 
information on higher education in Central and Eastern 
Europe covering the post- 1998 period. An effort is being made 
to present data that is as recent as possible. Therefore, what is 
published herein is data provided to us directly by our 
partners in the respective countries. The information presented 
provides data for the academic year 2000-2001, in the 
following areas: 

- numbers of institutions (public and private) and teaching 
staff (in public and private institutions); 

student enrollments (public and private); 

- numbers of students per 100,000 inhabitants; 

- student/ teacher staff ratio. 
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